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Flax Flowers; Loss and 


| a NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected: 

embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or™ 

| dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 

915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


ANTE D—B YA {N ENGLISH WOMAN, JUST 
over, age 27, situation as companion, nurse, assistant house- 
keeper, or any position of trust. Friends’ family preferred. First 
class references Miss PEACOCK, 60th and Pine Sts , W. Philada. 





V TA NTED— BY AR ’SPONSIBLE MAN, A 


position as private watchman,or some business of trust, 
Address Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


y ANTED--TO BOARD ONE OR TWO 


persons 3rd story front room with closets, hot and cold 
water, gas, warmed. Stone front, private house, Friends. Also 
a small hall-room with closet adjoining. 510 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn. 


TANTED.—A SETTLED MAN, NOT VERY 
strong. will give entire services for a comfortable home 

with a Friend, or in some Friends’ institution. Capable of tak- 
ing charge or looking after most “¢~ business. Main object em- 
ployment. Address C. M. D., 22 N. 5th St., care of H. B. Hanford, 


OA: LI IFORNIA ORANGE A ND RAISIN LA ND. 
“ 7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres Address 

SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 





SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 11TH MONTH 30TH, ’88, 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 
SuBJsEcT: ‘‘Acres of Diamonds."’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 12TH MONTH 14TH, ’88, 
DR. JAMES HEDLEY, 
SuBJEct : ** Failure and Success.”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH l4th, ’89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
SuBJECT: ‘‘ Women of the War.”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, '89, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SuBJEcT: ‘‘ How to Study History.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, ’89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


SuBject: ‘‘The Factors of Life.’’ 


Also a course of three or four lectures upon ‘‘ The Causes 
leading to the French Revolution’ will be given during the 
winter by ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, 
which will be duly announeed. 

All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 

Trains leave Broad St Phila., at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leave 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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| 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
» great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 


cannot get here, write for wanis. | 


y* Iam in communication with all 


~ the Agricultural implement buil- 


=” ders inthe U. 8. 


_ ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JossBine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 


R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
141 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TentH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 
CHEST.S: 


ADEEN »C0.924 PHILADA. 


SPECTACLES; 
.EYE-GLASSES 
lati 

ae ls 
TRANSITS, LEVELS 
nya at 
MICROSCOPES, 
ee bet | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
Note ea) 
DESCRIPTION 
ede CHEMICALS ETC 
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SEND FOR CA 


Association of Friends to Promote 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SarauH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Viue Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Alfred 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Philadelphia ; 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


| 
| 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— . 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S. 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH >» STREETS. 
FILBERT } 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 


| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
| needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


| as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 


| 


Paschall 


American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DiInInG Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 

SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO. 
No. 


1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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GEORGE W. HANCOCK, “4 MILK. LU KENS| WEBSTER, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


—_—— 


CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND pene 


| 
| Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
| 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AN BUTTER of the city and surrounding country. We are 


dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. AL WA v8 by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


OFFICES: {re 717 Walnut Street, 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. ON HAND. 


A SPECIALTY. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE FORMS of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gee ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.=g 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of Iu 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD a ee ee 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  '"Vice'presisent na Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELYy 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GkoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM 


CARPETINGS. CARPETINGS. 


A / WILTONS, . . . .~—, 81.78 

THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- ag > AXMINSTERS, ; . 1.50 
KET ALWAYS HERE. Ges. MOQUETTS, : - $1.10 to $1.50 

SS oe BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.35 

Lg Agnioanipen yg TAPESTRY |. 60 to 85 cts. 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. INGRAINS, : ; 40 to 795 cts. 


These makes are well known to be ' stil Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 
superior to all others. leums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 


A great variety of Smyrna Door- STORE* from 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 


Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 
Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. We fur nish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- | 
COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 
find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad’a. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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PE VNHURST TELEPHONE No. 118. 
VLY 5 

MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


N. J. 
JAMES HOOD. 


RECEIVED FC FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLaIN axD Fasnionaste GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Senet ERMatalghta, | Penna. 


r ADIES? FINE SHOES, HAND-SE WED. “OR. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
J cara L. comms. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the amoung. states: Pa., New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, TL, Wis.,Ind. ‘AndI 
will refund ‘the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 





ped. 
WM. S. INGRAM, 31 N ESTABLISHED 


—1856.— 


. SECOND 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MY SELECTION OF 4 TTERNS 


* *, 

FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLoTHs, LiIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MaTs, Rvu@s, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


Laue setwars BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL IN¢ WEL INGE RAIN. 8 


 Lypia A. M URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


- doors below Green. ) 


CAROLINE RAU, — PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
ag-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER A AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- | 


tisement. jax” When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon secing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 


| school year. 








(QHAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 


| enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
| corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih- 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua institute, N. Y. 


FRtEnps’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 


| $25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. TomLINsON, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
cheemehestown, Pa. 


sg WARTHMORE < OLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THoM4s P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Stzest, Falla. 


[fuioH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aaa 5. J. » LIVE 1244 North winth Street. 


vow: IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 

4 PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress inthe country. 4 1 DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 
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TO-MORROW. 


MYSTERIOUS One, inscrutable, unknown, 
A silent Presence, with averted face 
Whose lineaments no mortal eye can trace, 
And robes of trailing darkness round thee thrown, 
Over the midnight hills thou comest alone! 
What thou dost bring to me from farthest space, 
What blessing or what ban, what dole, what 
grace, 
I may not know. Thy secrets are thine own! 
Yet, asking not for lightest word or sign 
To tell me what the hidden fate may be, 
Without a murmur or a quickened breath, 
Unshrinkingly I place my hand in thine, 
And through the shadowy depths go forth with 
thee 
To meet, as thou shalt lead, or life or death! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 
ON THE MINISTRY IN OUR MEETINGS. 


Durine the course of the late Yearly Meeting I ven- 
tured one afternoon to call the attention of Friends 
to a fact which has long impressed me, and which 
it has been suggested I should here, by courtesy of 
the Editor, deal with rather more at length. That 
fact is that the meetings of our Society are losing 
their hold over a considerable portion of the more 
thoughtful of our younger members. On asking such 
whether they intend to go to meeting, I often get the 
answer, “No, I think not; there is nothing there 
that specially appeals to me.” 


vated minds outside our own borders who are becom- 
ing dissatisfied with the hollowness and formality of 


too much of the popular religion, and who might | 


well have been expected—some of them at least—to 
find a refuge from doubt and unbelief in the deeper 
and more spiritual views of things which we have 
professed to hold. 


—a result which I never contemplate without won- 
der and deep regret. One of these causes is, I am 
convinced, a failure in the character of the ministry 
—a failure of quality rather than of quantity. My 


own experience has been,—and since my remarks | 
were made at the Yearly Meeting I have had it con- | 


firmed by others from different parts,—that too much 
of the ministry which now occupies the time of our 
meetings is poor and thin—destitute of living power 


best powers of heart and mind of those who listen to 
it. In saying this I wish at once to guard myself 


At the same time our | 
meetings fail to prove attractive to those more culti- | 








JOURNAL. 

{ vou. XVI. No. 824, 
against being supposed to take up a merely critical 
and censorious attitude. Faultfinding is very cheap 
and very destructive of whatever good might have re- 
sulted from any ministry either to one’s self or others. 
It is not in this spirit, still less in that of wishing to 
cast any personal reflections on individuals here or 
there, that I offer these remarks. They are solely in- 
tended to point out what I believe to be a serious 
want, and to suggest what may possibly be needed in 
some measure to supply that want. 

Let us first consider the causes that may have con- 
tributed to it. In the first place, a very large part of 
the spiritual force of our more earnest members is 
now expended on what we may call “outside ” work, 
—in adult schools and mission-meetings, and in 
many different forms of social and philanthropic 
labor. The result is that many of those who have 
the good of our meetings most at heart frequently 
come to them in a state of greater or less exhaustion, 
feeling that the maintenance of a receptive attitude 
is the utmost of which they are capable, and that it 
is out of the question for them to think of having 
anything to impart. This is a very real difficulty, 
and one that intimately concerns the well-being of 
many of our meetings. Now I must not for one 
moment be supposed to undervalue the importance 
of that “outside” work; our adult schools especi- 
ally are, I believe, one of the best proofs we have 
that Quakerism as a spiritual power still lives, and if 
faithfully carried on may yet be of quite incalculable 
benefit to English society. At the same time it is 
necessary to point out the danger we shall be in if 
nearly all that spiritual force and energy which was 


| once devoted to our meetings for worship, comes to 


spend itself on outside work. It is hard to see how 
the inner life of Quakerism is to be maintained with- 
out a large share of energy being devoted to our own 
meetings. For the success even of this outside work 


| must largely depend on the maintenance by the 
| workers of a right attitude of soul, and a fullness of 
Many causes may have contributed to this result, | 


spiritual life, towards which a truly living meeting 
would surely be of the greatest help. And for the 
awakening and developing of spiritual life in those 


| who are very young, or who for other reasons have 


no share in this kind of work, strong and lively 
meetings seem almost essential. If the life-blood is 
drawn from our meetings, how can the Friends of 


| the future be spiritually strong and healthy ? 


The practical conclusion to which I am led is this: 


| That just as in our ordinary work we have to check 
and unction, and unable to reach and appeal to the | 


ourselves, and not do too much lest we should injure 


| our health and destroy our power of doing anything, 


so here we must beware of draining the-best spiritual 
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force of our most earnest members by excessive 
labors even in so useful a sphere as adult school 
and mission work; but must remember that the in- 
ward fire needs maintaining and renewing; that in 
theory at least our meetings for worship afford a chief 
means for such renewal; and that the only way in 
which these meetings can be what they are meant to 
be is for each one to be faithfully doing his share in 
them to promote the common good. 

A second cause which has contributed to the pres- 
ent poverty of the ministry among us is no doubt the 
extension of its quantity at the expense of quality. 
The old oracular style of preaching is now almost ex- 
tinct; our preachers no longer venture to imply that 
every word they utter contains a direct revelation 
from heaven. With this has gone to a great extent the 
feeling that our ministers are in any true sense pro- 
phets, which is a matter for great regret. In giving up 
the claim of direct Divine authority, many of them 
appear to have lost the power of speaking immedi- 
ately to the needs of their hearers, which was once so 
conspicuous a feature of Quaker ministry. 

We have been taught of late that the feeling of 
dread and awe that once accompanied the thought of 
offering words of exhortation or prayer was a mis- 
take, and that it ought to be an easy and delightful 
thing to speak. Indeed in some places quantity of 
speaking has been so much encouraged that one 
would almost suppose that it alone was deemed suffi- 
cient,—that so long as something is said by way of 
*‘ testifying,” it does not much matter what it is,— 
that the spiritual condition of a meeting can be gauged 
by counting the number who rise to speak per hour. 
This I suppose has been the inevitable reaction 
against the old method of repression,—the pendulum 
has swung to the opposite extreme. Our duty, how- 
ever, must be to strike the golden mean, and while 
refraining from claiming for ourselves or expecting 
from others a degree of direct Divine authority 
which reflection will refuse to justify, not to fall into 
the opposite and more serious error of supposing 
that any sort of communication is better than noth- 
ing. 

Let me now try to indicate some thoughts which 
appear to me important for those who speak in our 
meetings to bear in mind. In doing so I may use 
unconventional language; I may even lay myself 
open to the charge brought against another Friend 
who once undertook in this journal a somewhat sim- 
ilar task,—of “ going outside the recognized vocabu- 
lary of Friends.” If so, I cannot help it; it appears 
to me that I shall best succeed in conveying my 
meaning to others by using such language as has 
most meaning for myself. 

First and foremost, I believe that none should 
venture to speak without a distinct feeling of urgency : 
a conviction that the expression of some thought or 
the offering of words of prayer is then and there im- 
peratively required ; so that if the opportunity is al- 
lowed to go by unused a feeling of neglect of duty 
will result. This I take it is, in regard to the minis- 
try, the peculiar tenet of Quakerism; together with 
the companion principles that it is not one only but 
any in the congregation, male or female, who may 


have this urgency laid upon them; and that our 
meetings must be held on a basis of silence, in order 
that to such full opportunity may be given. 

If there is this urgency,—if there is in our minds 
a thought present, however simple, with a measure 
of power and warmth about it,—a feeling that it has 
helped us and would help others,—we ought not to 
hesitate to accept it as coming from the Divine Spirit, 
nor fail in giving expression to it. It may not be 
very new nor very startling, but if it so comes it will 
never be feeble or common-place. Those who listen 
will always, as a rule, be able to tell whether it is 
from the right source or not. “TJ love to feel where 
words come from” were the words of an uneducated 
Indian to John Woolman; and they ought to be 
graven on the minds of all who speak in our meet- 
ings. It is only as words come from the heart that 
they are likely to reach the heart. If there is some- 
thing of the urgency of which I have spoken, we 
ought not to hesitate on the ground of not being sure 
that our experience is distinctly and undeniably su- 
pernatural. We must be on our guard against 
“ quenching the Spirit” in its gentler as well as more 
powerful manifestations, and against “ despising pro- 
phesyings,” our own as much as those of others. 

Next, there should be definiteness and clearness of 
point in what is said. There is too much speaking 
that lacks this quality,—in which the speaker is led 
on from one familiar expression to another that is 
like unto it, and from this again to something else, 
until one sees no reason why an end should come at 
all. Wandering thus, “as a bee from flower to flower 
so he from text to text,” he leaves his hearers lost in 
a wilderness of pleasant murmurings, but with uo 
solid spiritual food. There surely ought to be, if not 
a “rich repast,” at least something that an attentive 
listener can carry away and inwardly digest. 

Again, I think we may take as maxims that all 
really helpful preaching will be the result of experi- 
ence; will be of matters that the speaker under- 
stands ; and will be true to the facts of life. It is an 
excellent rule that preachers should not go beyond 
that which they have themselves experienced and 
know by experience to be true; they will then be most 
likely to appeal to an inward witness in the minds of 
their hearers. So also they will be speaking about 
things they understand, and it is such speaking that 
carries weight. It is hardly worth while to spend 
time in trying to controvert opinions which we think 
dangerous, but have only heard of at second-hand; 
it is apt to produce in instructed minds little but irri- 
tation. It is not well, for instance, to try to over- 
throw the doctrine of Evolution by asking triumph- 
antly whether a frog can be turned intoa man. Itis 
when we “speak that we do know and testify of that 
we have seen,” that our speaking is likely to come 
with authority, and that others will be likely to re- 
ceive our witness. How much better to confine our- 
selves, like the Apostle, to “that which we have 
seen and heard,” than to lay ourselves open to refu- 
tation at every point by speaking, however loudly, of 
things that we have not seen, and do not really know. 
No preaching is likely to be in the long run effective 
which is not based solidly on the real facts of life, 
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inward as well as outward. What we poor mortals 
want is something that will rouse us when we are 
spiritually asleep, comfort us in our sorrow, and aid 
us in the battle of life here below; something that 
will inspire our souls by making us feel the loving 
purpose of God as shown in Christ, and brace us to 
the conflict when our arms hang down and our knees 
are feeble. To accomplished this it should surely not 
be in the air,—not tend to enervate us with the lux- 
ury of castle-building,—but be plain, simple, direct, 
and practical, warning us of the dangers of sloth and 
the wiles of the enemy, teaching us how we may 
best meet, in the strength and love of our Great Cap- 
tain, the foes that are most likely to attack us. It is 
when a preacher speaks from his own experience 
(which he may do without unduly calling attention 
to himself), that he is most likely to be able to meet 
the practical needs of others, warning them by the 
thought of his own failures, and encouraging them 
by the thought of what he has known of the work- 
ing in himself of a “ Power that makes for right- 
eousness.” 

But it may be said our experience is so varied 
that what is true for one mind will not always find a 
response in others. Doubtless this is true, and here, 
surely, is one great reason in favor of the Quaker 
mode of worship. For it is not with us left to one 
man to attempt to meet, out of the narrow experi- 
ence of a single life, the varying needs of his whole 
congregation, but one person can speak to the needs 
of some, another to those of others. 

And if we are to have such a ministry as shall meet 
the needs of all, it is certain that there must be, at 
least in our larger meetings, a certain number of min- 
isters who are in touch with the best thought of the 
age, and who know intimately the kind of thoughts 
that occupy the minds of the best educated among 
the rising generation. This, unfortunately, is at pres- 
ent a point in which our ministry is sadly wanting. 
It is hardly too much to say that the older and 
younger generations of Friends in some places are 
living in two different worlds; each speaks a language 
that the other hardly understands, Nothing less than 
a revolution has taken place in the last thirty or 
forty years in the whole attitude of men’s minds with 
regard to the history of the world and of man, and 
to the true mode of studying and interpreting the 
Scriptures; and those who are alive to this change 
find it difficult at times to profit by the ministry of 
those who, hearing of it only at second-hand, regard 
it merely as a passing dream, or denounce it as a 
devil-sent delusion. 

We want a larger number who are prepared to 
consecrate their powers of mind as well as heart and 
feeling to the important work of the ministry. We 
younger Friends want some to speak to us who read 
the same books that we read, and whose thoughts 
run in similar lines to our own. We want a ministry 
that is not only earnest and spiritual, but also abreast 
of the times. 

This is not saying that we do not care to listen to 
anyone who is not highly educated. Speaking for 
myself, I may say I have profited much by the sim- 
plest utterances of working-men and women, speak- 
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ing obviously under right feeling and direction. But 
we require something more than this. 

Some of our ministers might well use their powers 
of mind to help them in freshness of illustration. If 
we would follow, however humbly, in the path of 
Christ and of Paul, it will not be by mechanically 
repeating their illustrations, keen and powerful as 
these are, for by very frequency of repetition they 
are almost sure to lose their edge. It will rather be 
by following them in having our eyes open to the 
world around,—the world of man and the world of 
nature,—and finding, as they did, suggestions to help 
us in impressing the principles we desire to enforce. 
If history is the working-out of a Divine purpose in 
the training of the human race, why should we feel 
restricted for our illustrations to the well-known in- 
cidents recorded in the Old and New Testaments, 
and why not occasionally show how the same great 
spiritual principles there brought out have been 
working also in a wider sphere? Again, if the outward 
world is truly the garment of the Unseen, how many 
ways will a thoughtful and observant mind discover 
of showing how the laws of the spiritual universe are 
discernable through the veil of the seen? Such a 
work as Prof. Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” has, doubtless, been found by 
many very suggestive here. 

Then I have often thought how much we miss by 
not more freely using the rich stores of spiritual 
thought and experience laid up in the works of our 
best poets,—as Wordsworth and Tennyson in Eng- 
land, Lowell and Whittier in America. The exact 
thought we want is often accurately expressed by 
them, with a force and beauty that we can never 
hope ourselves to equal. . . ... 

What we want is to combine depth and thought- 
fulness with the freshness of spontaneity; definite- 
ness and point with that unction that can only come 
from present spiritual fullness and the contact of 
heart with heart. Probably the way of attaining 
this will not be the same with all; some will feel 
that any attempt at conscious preparation would 
destroy spontaneity, and be to them inconsistent 
with an attitude receptive of Divine guidance ; others, 
that they can sometimes speak with most power and 
helpfulness when a subject has been for some time 
gradually maturing in their minds. In any case it 
can hardly be wrong for a minister to bear the 
coming meetings on his heart throughout the week ; 
and to have his eyes open for useful suggestions 
from the Scriptures, from history, poetry, biography, 
or science, and from the events passing around him. 

Lastly, I may be allowed to emphasize the per- 
nicious and desolating effect of controversy in meet- 
ings for worship. This, I hope, is not an evil that is 
rife in many places, but wherever it does prevail the 
consequences are undoubtedly disastrous. If we 
think that some one has spoken tuo long or other- 
wise amiss, or even that the opinions expressed have 
been unsound and dangerous, it is probably never 
right there and then to stand up and ‘say so. There 
are other and quieter ways of correcting errors of 
judgment; and even as regards unsound teaching, it 
is possible to set forth what we may conceive to be 
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the truth without directly attacking what has pre- 
viously been said. Controversy destroys the very 
essence of congregational worship by turning a 
meeting into a kind of theological arena, and divid- 
ing into hostile parties those who ought to bea 
untied body of worshippers. And even apart from 
open conflict, I believe the more our ministers avoid 
controversial and argumentative discourses, whatever 
line of thought they may take, the better. Those 
who are dissatisfied with the prevailing views, will 
find a better way of instilling that which appears to 
them deeper and more spiritual than by direct 
attack ; while those who fear that the very founda- 
tions of the faith are being assailed by new teaching, 
will find that many more will be gained over to 
genuine Christianity by exhibiting the reality of the 
Christian faith than by arguing about it. The 
Christian faith we are agreed is true and real, but we 
differ as to the logical grounds on which it rests. 
Now whatever view we take about the latter, we 
shall all do more good by showing forth by our 
words and by our lives the reality of the former, and 
s0 justifying it to the hearts and consciences of 
others, than we can ever hope to do by argument, 
which appeals only to the intellect ; still more than 
by using arguments that all instructed persons know 
to be untenable. Probably as many persons are 
driven away from the faith by the unwisdom of its 
supporters, who base it on a wrong foundation (con- 
fusing inspiration with infallibility), as are ever led 
astray by the assaults of its avowed enemies. 

Let us aim at declaring and exhibiting, in a spirit 
of charity and brotherly kindness, that which 
we ourselves know and understand; let our motto 
be that of the apostles, ‘‘ We cannot but speak the 
things that we have seen and heard,” and the min- 
istry in our meetings will not fail to meet the needs 
of the day. 

EDWARD GRUBB. 


GROWTH. 
An AppREss TO SWARTHMORE STUDENTS, BY 
EvizaBeTH Powe. Bonp. 
Tue helpless baby, with weak and untrained limbs, 
“with no language but acry,” could he forsee at a 
glance the days of effort and failure before him in the 
struggle for mastery of his feet and hands, would 
give up in despair and lie back in his mother’s arms 
and die. But his course of devolopment and training 
comes to him a moment at a time. The brilliancy 
of the scarlet ball, or it may be a beam of sunlight 
catches his eye, and directs his feeble grasp towards 
itself, and after many vain attempts, his strengthened 
hand seizes and steadily holds the attractive objects 
presented within his reach. Then it may chance 
that the beautiful thing that he sees is beyond his 
reach, and now begins the struggle for the direction 
of his little legs. At first he learns to creep toward 
the object of his desire; but after awhile it dawns 
upon him that this is but an ignoble posture and gait 
for the embryo man, and he attempts to stand upon his 
feet and walk. Alas for the little man in these first 
tottering efforts! How easily a straw can overthrow 
him—scores of times in a single day he must lose his 





balance and fall heavily to the floor. But he was 
born to walk upright ; and true to the law of his na- 
ture, his courage is dauntless, and he rises from each 
fall a stronger and securer little man. At last he has 
gained his footing, and all the world with all the 
possibilities of mountain and valley, river and sea, 
opens before him. 

These infantile struggles for the mastery of hands 
and feet, are but typical of the whole course of life. 
We are born to walk upright. It is the word of 
Scripture that man is fashioned in the image of God , 
and this word is verified in our aspiration toward 
our best ideals. Our souls are stirred by every re- 
cital of great physical courage, and of great moral he- 
roism; our hearts turn as do flowers to the sun, 
toward the gracious souls that make “ Sunshine in 
the shady places,” the souls that most embody the 
Infinite loveliness and graciousness of God. In the 
progress of our development, we catch glimpses of 
the great heights beyond and above us, and they 
draw us on. But it is not always by a firm-footed 
march that we advance. Wecome to by-paths that 
seem to promise more for us than the straight path 
forward and upward, and we linger by the way and 
lose time and strength ; or there are obscurities and 
uncertainties in our pathway that confuse and per- 
plex us; or we come to rough and rocky places over 
which westumble and falldown. Weare alwaysas lit- 
tle children learning to walk. It will be well with us, 
if we keep the courage of the little child; if from 
every mistuke and failure, humiliated though we be, 
we can go on with a sincere purpose to see the right 
way, and to walk in it. It is in the sincere purpose 
that our hope lies. Our judgment may sometimes 
be at fault, and our self-control fail us so that we 
mistake our way and our duty in consequence; but 
the sincere purpose to see will finally give us the clear 
sight that we pray for; and every step along the way 
of spiritual advancement, will make the progress 
more sure and more happy. 

Have you considered how rich in opportunity for 
spiritual growth is this closely associated life of ours 
under our college roof? When you came among us 
as students, it was very properly the intellectual work 
of the college year before us, that was your chief 
thought,—bow much of mathematics and science 
and language and literature and history you could 
add to your intellectual possessions. This was your 
absorbing thought, you who are earnest students; 
but in the moment of farewell, when fathers and 
mothers saw sons and daughters leave the shelter of 
the home-roof,—the close and loving care that nest- 
lings have,—to begin the more self-reliant and respon- 
sible life awaiting them here, I know that the yearn 
ing thought that filled the moment to them, was the 
quality of manhood and womanhood that should re- 
turn to them when the year’s work is ended. And 
when the earnest appeal was made to me, as it was 
again and ayain, “I beg thee to place my boy or my 
girl, or my young brother or sister, (as the case might 
be) among the very best companions and the most 
refined influences,” I said within myself, “ How can 
I make these students see that in their keeping is the 
answer to the most fervent prayer breathed from the 
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inmost soul of fathers and mothers!” For, while 
you receive from your instructors the lessons that 
stimulate your intellectual growth, and receive also 
the impress of their manliness and womanliness, still 
you are each other’s constant companions; you set 
for each other the standards of behavior; either de- 
basing each other by tampering with honor, or hold- 
ing each other up to high levels of conduct whose 
controlling principle is the law of right. This it is 
that makes this closely associated life so fine an op- 
portunity for spiritual growth. And when I say this, 
I do not mean that your thought is to be turned in- 
ward upon yourselves, that you are to go about medi- 
tating upon plans for getting the most spiritual good; 
considering what choice morsels of spiritual food you 
can pick out for your own special growth ; rather, let 
this be your concern—what you are contributing to 
the common fund of spiritual life in our little com- 
munity. Does your presence here strengthen a spirit 
of straightforward truthfulness among us? Is your 
influence upon the side of good order, that makes 
available all the opportunities for intellectual ad- 
vancement? Does your cheerfulness shine into dark 
corners and drive out all malarial influences? Does 


your gentle courtesy avert the friction that is always | find the loving care and attention that the poverty 


threatening the harmonious movement of people so | 


closely associated as we? 

These are the queries that test the quality of the 
spiritual life whose vitality is not in what it geis, but 
always in what it gives. And when you have attuned 
your lives to truthfulness and obediente and cheerful- 
ness and courtesy you will have struck the key-note of 
the true religious life, you will be in accord with the 
true life of God. 

Toward this end let us live. Toward this end, let 
us band together, a mutual aid and defense, support- 
ing the faltering steps of the weak and timid, lifting 
up any who fall by the wayside, and, strong in the 
strength of God whose tides always wait for entrance 
into our souls, we may thus do our part toward the 
coming upon the earth of the Heavenly Kingdom 
for which men daily pray. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BENEVOLENT AND CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


Peruaps there is no feature of our modern civiliza- 


tion that is so marked as the one that builds homes | 


and asylums for the destitute and endows benevolent 
institutions so that no individual within reach of 
human sympathy may suffer or be in want of the 
care and support which age or poverty or disease or 
helplessness require. And this kindly interest in 
the welfare of all who suffer the various“ ills that 
flesh is heir to,” and are not able to help themselves, 
increases as the years roll onward and of itself is the 
most conclusive evidence that the principles of the 
Christian religion are permeating the whole fabric of 
society. Tbe wiser thought that.“ to help people to 
help themselves ” is the better way, is rapidly taking 
the place of the old alms-giving that had done so 
much to pauperize the poor and destroy that self- 
respect which is man’s best safe-guard against demor- 
alization. To come with just the little assistance 


needed to bridge over an extremity,—to offer the 
quiet retreat when sickness threatens the loss of 
every comfort to the sufferer,—to give a week in the 
country to the tired mother and her little ones, when 
the fields and woods are green and inviting, and in 
the innumerable ways that the Christ-love in the 
soul of the true disciple is ever opening for helpful 
service will, as this thought is made the basis of all 
charitable and benevolent work, greatly modify if it 
does not entirely remove the destitution and want 
that arise from any or all of these causes. Is the old 
man or woman through misfortune or improvidence 
left without the means of support? Here is a com- 
fortable home provided, where an entrance fee not 
at all burdensome to his or her friends is paid and 
the individual enters not as a pauper, but as one who 
by the payment of the fee is eutitled to all the bene- 
fits of the institution until the final release comes. 
It is the same with our hospitals,—only those whose 
utter depravity and impatience of restraint have de- 
stroyed the last vestige of self-respect are outside the 
shelter of these helpful retreats. 

Then what an uncounted blessing are the homes 
and nurseries where helpless infancy and childhood 


of the mother, and the necessity it entails for pro- 
viding by her own industry for their support, makes 
it impossible for her to bestow. Does any thing that 
one can do for another, bring us so near the blessed 
realization of the Divine compassion! “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to the least of these ye have done 
it unto me” is the language that it breathes forth. 
The aged who is poor and afflicted may have become 
so because, like the prodigal of old, ‘‘ he wasted his 
substance in riotous living.” This can never be said 
of the little child who is here with no power save 
the wail of hunger or pain by which to make his 
“wants known. And no work done for these helpless 
ones promises so much of future good as that of the 
nursery, which gathers them in from the alleys and 
tenements of our city in the early morning hour ; 
feeds them; cares for them; and attends to all the 
wants of their waking or their sleeping hours, and as 
their intelligence develops, gives them that elysium 
of baby-life—the kindergarten ; and when the labor 
of the day has ended, returns the happy little one to 
the arms of the parent, to gladden the few hours of 
home-life they may enjoy together. 

Then there are the sweet lessons of kindness, of 
obedience, and of reverence learned in the kinder- 
garten ; and as they take their places at the table, and 
the little hands are folded and the child-voices join 
in a thank-offering to the Heavenly Father before the 
food is eaten,—how these things are taken up by the 
receptive mind of the child, and carried to the hum- 
ble home. And when the day of blessed rest comes, 
and the little one sits at the home-table, and in the 
innocent prattle of its baby lips, so dear to the heart 
of the parent, repeats the lessons it has learned, and 
enforces them by its own example in the same sweet 
earnestness in which it has received them, who shall 
say the words ofthe Master are not fulfilled: ‘“ Their 





angels do always behold the face of our Father in 
| heaven!” 
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And this is what the humanities of our own age, 
enlightened by the teachings of the Christ, as they 
are coming to be better understood are doing for 
multitudes of the young children of the struggling 
poor in our “ Day Nurseries.” These are not in any 
true sense charities,—they are helpful institutions 
where the smallest sum to which the food of a child 
can be reduced and yet be healthful and nourishing, 
is charged. The care, the instruction, and whatever 
else may be required are provided, through the will- 
ing efforts of earnest women who find in this be- 
nevolent work a mission of blessing to the struggling 
poor, and the promise of a better future for the chil- 
dren who are the recipients of this care. Let every 
heart give its “ God-speed” to all these efforts, and 
the hand of the prosperous devise for them liberal 
things, remembering the promise, “ by liberal things 
shall they continue.” L. J. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SOCIETY AND ITS MINISTRY. 


Tue remarks made some months ago upon the minis- 
try of Friends, “that, if we would fulfill our mission 
in the world, there must be more earnest labor to 
make ours, by the influence of the Spirit, an acknowl- 
edged Gospel ministry,” met with the warm approval 
of the present writer. But regret was felt that the 
course of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL in occa- 
sionally publishing extracts from the sermons of 
pious and gifted ministers not of our body seemed to 
encounter disapproval. In the early and palmy days 
of our Society Thomas ’a Kempis’s imitation of 
Christ, and Fenelon’s pure and simple faith (although 
both were Catholics), and the writings of other pious 
and holy men had the sympathy of Friends. It was 
because these men looked beyond the symbols and 
rites of their creeds (even while believing in them) 
to the one only Head of the church for their spirit- 
ual strength. Spurgeon, the celebrated Baptist min- 
ister of the present time, when addressing some 
young men who were members of our Society, urged 
upon them to be true to the principles of their pre- 
decessors. In our day, the minds of many earnest 
religious souls have soared beyond the rituals and 
ceremonials that have for ages obscured the perfect 
knowledge of the spiritual nature of God. There 
has been a great awakening, especially among those 
even who claim to be “ Evangelical.” The late Dean 
Stanley’s writings are such as no Friend need fear 
his family reading, and there are others of like im- 
port. Archdeacon Farrar says: “ External service is 
not religion, nor is Orthodoxy or right opinion the 
essence of religion,and it is only a narrow and fanat- 
ical provincialism, which without charity, without 
humility, without toleration claims infallibility in all 
points for our ownopinions.” And again, “‘ Men who 
claim to be religious should be the sweetest, the most 
trustworthy, the most amiable, the most beloved, but 
alas! too ofien they are not.’’ 

Shall we ignore such instruction as this? We re- 
ceive much that is valuablethrough the INTELLIGEN- 
cER, which hasgreatly increased in interest within the 
last few years. Its editors, I believe, encourage all 
articles that are in accordance with our highest pro- 
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fession. Are not the thoughts of such a Christian as 
this preacher and writer shows himself to be, as edi- 
fying as the list of Friends and their marriages and 
descendants of by-gone days, where no spiritual ex- 
perience is recorded of them? The truth is many 
religious sects are growing nearer to us, though they 
cannot yet throw off the shackles with which they 
have so long been bound, and we are drawing 
nearer to them. In the early rise of Friends they 
had many testimonies to bear against evils which in 
the same form no longer exist, and we must yield a 
few unimportant things if we hold together; but if 
we keep to our great foundation principle, the light 
emanating from God himself according to the decla- 
ration of the apostle, “ Ye are the temple of God 
and the spirit of God dwelleth in you,” we have no 
need of fear that as a Society we shall fail. 

Yet we connot live on the mere name of Friends 
or upon the love of its past associations. We have 
been lessening in numbers and some have thought 
if we had more ministry we would have prospered 
more. No; the idea is unworthy of a Friend ; noth- 
ing but a prayerful spirit, more dedication of heart 
in and out of meeting can save us as a people. Then 
if it is best for us, our Father whom we seek to 
know, may raise up those who will proclaim his 
message among us and a truly baptized ministry is 
one of the greatest blessings to the church. But let 
us not too earnestly desire words; we have known 
wordy ministers who from self-importance have al- 
most broken up meetings ; nothing but humility and 
nothingness of self can be the right condition for 
those who minister and those who worship. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT TO INDIANA AND OHIO. 


On Seventh-day of the week between Illinois and In- 
diana Yearly Meetings, I left the train, in the even- 
ing, at the depot in Richmond, to find the home of a 
pair whom to know is to honor and to love. I trust 
their kindness has found its proper reward. At the 
meeting on First-day morning a welcome was felt 
that made a home for me in the household of faith. 
Under impressions to visit the afflicted and such as 
neglect the attendance of meetings, I had spoken to 
one or more of the elders before we took seats. At 
the close of the sitting an elder opened my concern. 
During the week several dear friends went with me 
through the beautiful city. A goodly number were 
present at the monthly meeting, held near the mid- 
dle of the week. Our visits were made in that de- 
pendence which desires and ensures satisfaction. 

On Seventh-day morning, 9th mo. 29, many 
friends met me at the depot, I being on my way to 
Waynesville, Ohio. Having, on a low level, a facil- 
ity in the use of the pen both in verse and prose, 
many knew me a great way off; and so, as my mo- 
tives had not been bad, I was glad that I had not hid- 
den behind a nom de plume. Making it a rule not to 
mention names without cause, this sketch will be 
impersonal. A home was found for me,—a free, good 
one, too,—suited to one who dares not do the little 
given in any other than the plain way cpened for him. 
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The sittings of the yearly meeting were blest be- 
yond the power of expression. There may be a 
slight numerical decline, but there is evidently an 
increase in love and mutual goodwill, both in our 
own [L[ilinois] and this [Indiana] yearly meeting. 
From out the troubled and seething deep, new and 
tried witnesses are being raised up to declare the liv- 
ing and eternal Truth. The dragon Self may sweep 
some of the brightest stars from the galaxy, but 
others will shine in new lustre. Here I met a wid- 
owed one whose sufferings and sorrows have been 
extreme, but out of these she has come to raisea 
voice that no criticism will question nor adverse 
spirit shall presume to fashion. I went to the home 
of one who a few years ago promised as few young 
men have done to be a star of the first magnitude 
We met not as men estranged ; I was touched with 
pity and blessed with prayerful good will. The 
words “Come back” parted my lips. Whether 
reached from heart or head it is not for me to tell. 
A mother’s heart is with him. 

A dear friend and his wife offered a seat in their 
carriage; and in the evening, after the close of the 
yearly meeting we went to Springboro’, and attended 
an appointed meeting blessed with a better preesnce 
than ours. The next day we reached the homes of 
the departed whose lives had spanned a century. 
The ancient meeting-house was opened for an after- 
noon meeting. Words were spoken ; tears fell. The 
effect who can know? The morning following another 
dear friend took me to the Richmond depot where I 
got a ticket for Chicago. The familiar initials, J. W. 
P., indicate the home reached in the evening. The 
next morning we went to meeting, it being Flrst-day. 
It was blest to me, and,I trust,to them. To that 
meeting as a nucleus I look; to their homes so free, 
80 unassuming, my heart is bound; fit type of earlier 
and better days. To the pretty homeat Oak Park, 
to the dear parents, to the bright boys, memory re- 
curs. To my own fireside and to one who adorns it 
I make a glad return, and there offer a grateful and 
serene farewell. 


SipNneY AVERILL. 
Wyanet, Ill., 11th mo. 10. 


AMUSEMENTS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Every now and then we find in our religious papers 
and elsewhere discussions of these questions: Is it 
wrong for a Christian to attend the theater, to play 
cards, and to dance? While many arguments are 
presented on each side, it is seldom, if ever, that we 
find an article in which the writer touches anything 
much further below the surface than purely ethical 
considerations. After all that has been said and 
written, many Christians continue to ask these same 
questions as though they were new problems. Is not 
the indecision of Christians as to the right or wrong 
of these and other amusements due to a superficial 
conception of the religion of Jesus Christ? To such 
as regard that religion merely asa system established 
for the regulation of petty matters of conduct, and 
look to it only to discover “Thou shalt ” or “ Thou 
shalt not,” it is quite natural that they should some- 
times find it difficult to determine the exact line 








which they imagine divides the lawful and the un- 
lawful amusements. But true religion surely means 
more than this. It establishes a principle of action 
which regulates and controls all our activities— 
whether mental, physical, or spiritual; so that we 
choose certain occupations or indulgences, not sim- 
ply because they are abstractly right, but because we 
are under the influence of God’s Spirit within us 
imparting an impulse to do right. 

In the majority of plays (speaking from extended 
personal experience) the spectator, if he is thus 
quickened by the Holy Spirit and is endeavoring to 
conform his life to Christ’s life, will, because of what 
he hears, sees, or is forced to imagine, find himself 
amid sounds, sights, or thoughts out of harmony 
with his spiritual aspirations. Unless he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the play befure witnessing the 
performance of it, he can have no guarantee that 
nothing inconsistent with his standard of purity and 
virtue shall be presented. He exposes his spiritual 
sensibilities to a possible shock, and while they may 
be sufficiently established and developed to endure 
the strain, they are nevertheless injuriously affected 
in so far forth as the pernicious influences brought 
to bear upon them are positive. This does not argue 
against strength and stability of character; it merely 
suggests a voluntary choice of possible evil when no 
necessity demands it. 

When our controlling desire is to do God’s will, 
and when our constant effort is to seek the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, to develop our spiritual 
nature, and to lead some soul to Christ, then, because 
our purposes, desires, enjoyments, and efforts are con- 
trolled by a Christ-born principle of action, we shall 
have but little difficulty in determining, for ourselves 
at least, what amusements are “right” and what 
“wrong,” and shall prefer to direct other Christians 
to their own consciences for approval or condemna- 
tion of any particular form of amusement. 

A thoroughly consecrated Christian requires no 
advice to refrain from this or partake of that when 
he desires recreation ; he will find his own place by 
the operation of a natural law. He may not neces- 
sarily avoid the theatre because he believes it, as an 
institution, to be wrong, but perhaps for no other 
reason than that of absence of desire to attend, 
though it may be that before his birth into the king- 
dom of God he found in the theatre one of his great- 
est enjoyments.—C. M. E., in The Christian Union. 


“ Gop never sends one inspiration to chase upor 
correct another. Ask light from him, and trust the 
light he sends for your present use, and follow it; 
never take other men’s consciences in the place of 
yourown. For nochild of the Highest shall ever 
find that he has been forsaken or left to grope among 
the shadows when he was seeking to know his duty, 
and was honestly willing to do it if he knew.” 


TuHerE is no liberty to men whose passions are 
8t ger than their religious feelings; there is no 
liberty to men in whom ignorance predominates over 
knowledge; there is no liberty to men who know 
not how to govern themselves.—Selected. 
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AS EXAMPLES. 

To any person possessing optimistic tendencies it is 
a most difficult task to suffer the eyes to be opened 
regarding personal defects anywhere, and most espe- 
cially where the affections are centred, and where 
we greatly desire to see only the good. And often it 
is best to cultivate this tendency where no benefit 
can arise from the opposite course, and where no 
harm can come if there be self delusion. 

Not so, however, if the case stands out promi- 
nently as needing a closer walk in the line of a well- 
rounded, consistent Christian life. So great is the 
need of such lives everywhere that we cannot too 
often examine ourselves, and keep the loving watch 
over those with whom we have influence, that we 
are not lacking as good exe mplars to our kind. Es- 
pecially do we who are of the Friends’ “ household 
of faith ” need to be careful of conduct and character 
if we would gather to us, and keep the love and in- 
terest with us, of the young in our Society. With 
no acknowledged leader other than the Spirit of the 


Divine within, it behooves us all to look well to our | 


steppings lest the keen eyesight and ofttimes keener 
insight of these, discover spots and blemishes 


in those to whom they will look as exam- 
ples; for deprecate it as we may and urge upon 
them not to place any dependence upon man “whose 
breath is in his nostrils” the fact still remains, 
that to the elders and those in authority they will 
look up, and happy will they be who can withstand 
the scrutiny and retain that reverence and affection 
that truly harmonious lives can claim as rightfully 
theirs. 


Some years since an observing, zealous Friend, 


with large love for his fellows, while lamenting over | 


the small attendance at some meetings, remarked, 
that “‘this is caused as much by those who attend 
regularly as by those who are irregular,” the expla- 
nation being that some of the first class signally 
failed in being in themselves good examples as 
Christians. Not that they lacked in many ways, but 


in some one way or other they fell short of the per- | 


Could each one but see his defect 
and try to remedy it,his influence would be increased 
many-fold. 


fection expected. 


One particular point mentioned as being more 





prominent than any other was the allowed presence 
of the domineering spirit. The determination to 
control by what is understood in our vocabulary as 
the weight of the meeting in contra-distinction to 
the prevailing sense of the meeting. The spirits that 
have been crushed and the hearts that have been 
estranged by the failure to detect the difference be- 
“the will of the Creator’ and the “ will 
of the creature” have been countless. Better permit 
some errors of judgment, and banded together by 
love work out the consequences, than suffer estrange- 
ments that check the flow of love and scatter the 
flock. There is for this state of things but one true 
remedy—to seek in humility of spirit, to examine 
ourselves as to the motive that actuates us, whether 
it be the love of self, or the good of the whole body 
that we seek. In order to aid us in this, a study of 
the life and character of Jesus will most surely, if we 
apply it to ourselves, enable us to passin and out 
before our fellows as examples for good and not evil. 


tween 


We are obliged to close the forms of this issue 
without receiving a report of the proceedings of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, which was held last week,— 
It was found 
that none of the editors were able to be present, and 
arrangements for a report were endeavored to be 
made at a late hour. We hope to have some notes 
of the proceedings next week. 


very satisfactorily, as we understood. 


MARRIAGES. 
CHAMBERS—SMYTH.—Eleventh month Ist, 1888, at 
921 North Broad street, under the care of the monthly 
meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, James Howard Cham- 
bers to Frances Canby, daughter of William C. Smyth, all 


| of Philadelphia. 


KENNEDY—CRAFT.—Tenth month 29th, 1888, by 
Friends’ ceremony, before the mayor of Philadelphia, 
Henry C. Kennedy, son of Catharine A. and the late Sam- 
uel W. xennedy, and Mary, daughter of Edwin and Eliza- 
beth W. Craft, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

AMBLER.—On Third-day, Tenth month 23d, 1888, 
Mary R., widow of Edward Ambler, formerly of Montgom- 
ery, in her 86th year; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 

ATKINSON.—Suddenly, Tenth month 30th, 1888, Ida 
Fouche, wife of Henry C. Atkinson, of Germantown, Pa, 

CARTER.—In West Philadelphia, Tenth month 28th, 
1888, Abraham Carter, son of the late Sharon Carter, aged 
83 years; a member of the monthly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

DAVIS.—In Camden, N. J., Sarah Davis, in her 98th 


| year; a member of the monthly meeting of Friends of 


Philadelphia, held at Spruce street. 

HIBBERD.—At his home, near Mason City, Illinois, 
Sixth month 30th, 1888, after an affliction of 6 months from 
paralysis, Israel Hibberd, aged 81 years. 

Those who enjoyed the acquaintance of this Friend 
through his long life can bear testimony to his worth 








through different channels of usefulness into which he 
was called to serve. Being of a social turn of mind, and 
genial in his disposition, together with a qualification as 
an instructor among the youth, which bears its own record, 
he was ever ready to seize such opportunities as truth 
opened the way. His wife and children have experienced 
the loss of a kind and affectionate companion. He was a 
member of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, McLane 
county, Lllinois, 

MEARS.—On the morning of Tenth month 27th, 1888, 
at his residence, Branchtown, Phila., Dr. Benjamin R. 
Mears, in his 84th year. 

REEDER.—Near Mount Rose, Mercer county, N. J., 
at the residence of her brother Aaron B. Reeder, Seventh 
month 13th, 1888, Elmina B. Reeder, in her 34th year, 
youngest daughter of the late Charles Reeder, of Wrights- 
town, Bucks county, Pa. 

ROBERTS.—Tenth month 30th, 1888, at his residence, 
Montgomery township, Montgomery county, Pa., Aaron 
Roberts, aged 69 years; an elder of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 

TOMLINSON.—At his home, near Marietta, Marshall 
county, Iowa, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 20th, 1888. 
Thomas D. Tomlinson, an approved minister of Marietta 
Monthly Meeting, in the 68th year of his age. 

He has left to us the example of a life spent in striving 
for the higher and better part. He was a man of superior 
culture and refinement, which fitted him for the position 
of teacher and leader that he has occupied for a long time 

The loss will be sorely felt in the meeting which he 
helped organize and to which he has ministered since that 
time. 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTES: 
Wirsin the past year two of our band have left us 
for that eternal city “ only in vision beholden,” and 
their vacant places fill our hearts with sadness. One, 
Sarah Hoopes, was full of beautiful years, and fell 
quietly asleep as after a long day’s loving labor into 


rest well earned, peace well won. Her passing away 
seemed but as the ready dropping of ripened fruit at 
the gardener’s touch, or as the silent setting of the 
star into the still sea; and while we miss the kind- 
ly cheeriness of her smile, the sweet composure of 
her manner, the gentle wisdom of her words, and all 
outward expression of her love for her young friends, 
yet something tells us, with unmistakable truth, that 
she has but crossed the line into a higher state of 
being to which we can as yet look up only as a babe 
looks up to the uncomprehended wonders and beau- 
ties of its parents’ maturer souls. Still may her se- 
rene, wise, happy, trustful spirit pervade our school 
and actuate us in the willing performance of our reg- 
ular duties. She stood for the thought that trust 
kills worry. “Just do thy best and leave the rest! ” 
we have heard her say. With a fine appreciation of 
the incongruous and a wide social feeling, she would 
have been beloved by young and old even had she 
not been so true to all that is gentle and good; but 
as it was her friendship seemed to lift those fortu- 
nate enough to share it, into a better and brighter 
atmosphere of faith, hope, and love. 


1A memorial presented at the meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union, Uwchlan, Pa., Tenth month 27, 1888, from the 
West Chester School. 
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The other, Sallie A. Sharpless, was taken from us 
in her early prime,—called away in the very midst 
of an active, earnest, useful life, a martyr to her own 
unselfish energy, thoughtfulness, and care for others. 
One is tempted to demand, why should a fair plant 
be cut down while in full flower? Of many answers 
this one appeals most strongly for utterance,—“ But 
the end is not yet.” Questions will throng to our 
minds when anything occurs so apparently far from 
the order of nature: who did sin that this sad, puz- 
zling thing should have happened? Is He who hath 
ordered the universe unkind, or powerless? Not 
ours to judge, to wish, or to speculate; only to trust, 
and live as truly as we know. This sister-worker 
was a skillful teacher, instilling into her pupils a 
love for the good, true, and beautiful, and keeping 
them interested, orderly, and happy. The stimulus 
of her active mind roused theirs to healthful growth 
and vigor. The weaker leaned on her, the stronger 
felt with her the oneness of kindred spirits; all 
loved her dearly and missed her greatly when any- 
thing detained her from her accustomed place. 
Warmly interested in everything which concerned 
the First-day School, she was always ready to sustain 
it in any way she was desired, as faithful in her per- 
formance of duties imposed as willing to undertake 
them. Her beauty and freshness, as well as the pre- 
cision and sweetness of her character, made her un- 
usually attractive and able as a teacher and caused 
her loss to be deeply and widely felt among her 
friends and co-workers. Yet how can we mourn the 
peaceful close of so true a life,even though it be 
plucked like a flower from its stem unfinished, yet 
perfect in healthful growth so far as it went? And 
then, One who knew more than all others concern- 
ing the after life said, “If ve loved me ye would be 
rejoiced, because I go unto the Father.” 

West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 15, 1888. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 44. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1888. 
Toric: HELPFULNESS. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 

the law of Christ.”’—Gal. 6:2. 

READ Joshua 21 : 43~45 ; 22:1-9. 
Tue land had now been apportioned to the tribes ac- 
cording to their families, and the quiet ways of peace 
succeeded the clamor of war. It was time to release 
their brethren who six years before had crossed the 
Jordan with them in the full panoply of battle. We 
pass over the events immediately following the close 
of the war, the most important of which was the 
setting up of the Tabernacle at Shiloh (believed to 
be Salem), where it remained 328 years, and the be- 
ginning of the Sabbatical year from which the Jubi- 
lee is reckoned. 

Then Joshua called the Reubenites and the Gadites and 
the half tribe of Manasseh. These were of the tribes 
that had received their allotment on the east side of 
the Jordan river ; these tribes on taking possession of 
the land had made a promise that they would help 
the rest of their brethren to conquer the country 
west of the river which was to be their inheritance. 
(Num. 32:17.) They had continued with the nine 
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and a half tribes, and seen them located, and are 
now before Joshua to receive their discharge, return 
to their home in Gilead (as the country east of the 
Jordan was called), and take up again the tending of 
their flocks and the quiet pursuits of agriculture. 
Take diligent heed, etc. This advice from their aged 
leader and chief must have come with great force 
and pathos, seeing that in all his goings he had been 
so true to the Divine revealings. He knew from ex- 
perience that “to walk in all the ways of the Lord 
and to keep his commandments,” was the only path 
of safety for them as individuals and as a part of the 
nation of Israel. And now as they take their de- 
parture they receive his blessing. This was accounted 
of great value in those early times; it was believed 
to have some supernatural efficacy upon the person 


or persons who received it from the lips of one | 


whose good life and exalted station gave evidence 
that he had “ power with God.” 


We often speak of the “ helplessness of children,” 
but do we often think of the helplessness of any one 
person in a civilized community? We are each de- 
pendent upon all for the conditions of our lives. To 
prepare each of us to make our appearance at the 
meeting-house on First-day morning, many forces 
and many individuals have been put to work. The 
necessities of the toilet, the clothing to cover our 
bodies, and the food to nourish them, has brought 
together articles from distant places, and manufac- 
tures of great variety. No man, however wise or 
dexterous, could prepare all these for himself. We 
put the world to our use, as we satisfy our every-day 
needs. As it is in material things, so it is to a great 
extent in the world of thought—men have worked 
long years and many have gone through great suffer- 
ing, to give to us the truths that we learn in our 
schoo! books, and in the literature that develops our 
minds. 

In spiritual matters Friends do not feel that the 
conditions are the same. They teach the fulfillment 
of the words of Jeremiah: “And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother saying, Know the Lord; for all shall know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them.” The Holy Spirit teaches each individual. At 
the same time, much is often done by instrumental 
means ; and sometimes by the kind deeds of a neigh- 
bor, a hardened heart is softened to allow the good 
teaching to have sway. 

In all ways in our power we should obey the in- 
junction of the golden text. We can often, by a lit- 
tle exertion, ease the life of another to a great ex- 
tent; and when we can do but little, the thought 
that some one has been sympathetic will give the 
strength that was lacking when one felt “ all alone.” 

We do not know until the opportunity offers how 
we shall help; what we shall feel to be our duty; 
but the important thing for us is to be in a state of 
readiness, to do what we can, when we feel the op- 
portunity is here. 

There is a band of Christian workers recently or- 
ganized, who call themselves “The King’s Daugh- 
ters.” Each one is trying to do some good to others. 
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One cares for small dumb animals as opportunity pre- 
sents. One,a teacher of little children, tries to be 
more patient, remembering constantly how very 
young they are. And there is written a pretty story 
of one who made it her duty to smile at little chil- 
dren whom she saw in the street or stores with their 
mothers, when they were tired and cross, and the 
mothers would become impatient and vexed. She 
says a smile from her to the little one would please 
both mother and child, so that good humor would be 
restored. 

These are little things, but they all help to make 
the world better and happier; and “The King’s 
Daughters” are only doing, banded together, what 
we should all strive to do, each in his own way. 


GOD IN HISTORY. 


I HAVE no question that this lesson—God in his- 
tory—is the first lesson to be learned from the Old 
Testament annals; and that it is a true, a funda- 
mental, and an important lesson. It is possible that 
God’s intervention was somewhat more notable and 
apparent then than now. We know that a father 
interyenes more in the direction of his children’s 
affairs while yet they are young and ignorant than 
he thinks it either necessary or wise to do as they 
grow older. It is possible that it was somewhat 
more frequent. Still, we must remember that within 
the narrow compass of only a part of the Old Testa- 
ment we have recorded the history of over fourteen 
centuries ; that more than ten times as many years 
elapsed between the exodus under Moses and the 
restoration under Nehemiah as between the Declara- 
tion of Independence and our own time. Perhaps 
the devout historian who should search our history 
simply for the special tokens of Divine blessings and 
help could find almost as many as the inspired his- 
torian found in the history of Israel. However this 
may be, it is certain that they recognized far more 
fully and readily than we do the hand of God, both 
in the phenomena of nature and the events of life. 
This may be partly due to their simplicity ; but it 


| was also partly due to their spiritual insight. The 


scientist undoubtedly speaks a truth when he says 
that the thunder is the detonation of a bolt of elec- 
tricity echoing from the clouds and hills; but the 
poet speaks a profounder truth when he says it is the 
voice of God. The secular historian speaks a truth 
when he says that Joshua led Israel across the Jor- 
dan; but the sacred historian speaks a profounder 
truth when he says that God led Israel across the 
Jordan. 

It is useless to attempt to reconcile the Old Testa- 
ment narrative with that phase of modern thought 
which denies to God the power to use the forces of 
nature which are in so many ways obedient to man’s 
will, or which denies that in fact he ever exercises 
that power. The two philosophies of history are 
simply irreconcilable. It does not help the matter to 
say that the Old Testament miracles can be explained 
by reference to known natural laws. It may be that 
an earthquake demolished the walls of Jericho, as a 
much more terrible earthquake demolished the major 
part of Lisbon. It is certain that a great wind drove 
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back the Red Sea and made it passable for Israel, and 
that a volcanic eruption destroyed the cities of the 
plain. But in these and kindred cases the miracle 
consists in the fact that the event occurred at a spe- 
cific time, for a specific purpose, at a specific com- 
mand, and accomplished the predicted and purposed 
end. That we can trace the phenomena to laws with 
whose nature we are now measurably familiar does 
not decrease, it rather increases, the miracle; for the 
control of a law, for a specific end and in ways wholly 
beyond all possibility of human control, demonstrates 
the presence and power of the Law-giver. 

I believe that God is as truly in modern as he ever 
was in ancient history; that he intervenes in human 
affairs as truly now as he ever did; that he led 
America through her Revolution and her Civil War 
as truly as Israel through her wanderings in the 
wilderness and her conquest of Canaan. He is in 
history none the less that modern history shuts its 
eyes to his presence, and sees only the instruments 
which he employs and knows not Him who employs 
them. A Hebrew historian, writing the history of 
the American Revolution, would have said, “The 
Lord prepared a great cloud which hid the host of 
America from the British until the American host 
had been able to complete its retreat from New York 
City while the British fleet was detained in the Nar- 
rows, unable to prevent, or even to perceive, the re- 
treat ; the Lord opened a pathway in the ice for the 
host of America across the Delaware River at Tren- 
ton, and then sent a great frost which hardened the 
roads and made Washington’s retreat to the heights 
of New Jersey possible, with his artillery ; the Lord 
prepared a great storm which defeated Lord Corn- 
wallis’s attempt to cross the York River and escape 
from the surrender which closed the war.” He 
would certainly have seen the act of God in the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada by a terrible storm, 
and in the deliverance of beleaguered Antwerp by a 
rising tide and a strong east wind. 

God did not intervene in Old Testament history 
except when intervention was necessary, nor except 
to aid those who in faith in him and obedience to 
his commands had been brought into straits where 
their resources failed. He opens a way across the 
Jordan, which they could neither bridge nor ford. 
He makes a breach in the walls of Jericho, which 
they can neither scale nor batter down. He leads 
them through a wilderness in which no guidance 
could serve except his own. But when they attempt 
invasion of Canaan against his will he deserts them : 
and never once does he reward mere supineness, or 
despair, or idle expectation with undeserved help 
and victory. God is still Captain of the Lord’s host ; 
and he who enters on his work in obedience to God, 
and trust in him, may be sure that when his own re- 
sources fail reinforcements will not be wanting from 
Him who never calJs his soldiers to a battle and 
then deserts them.—Lyman Abboit, in Christian Union. 


WHEN we are most filled with heavenly love, and 
only then, are we best fitted to bear with human in- 
firmity, to live above it, and forget its burden— 
Maria Hare. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SCENES OF GRANDEUR IN COLORADO. 


A visit to Dr. Smedley’s new house in North Den- 
ver afforded opportunity for a very extended view of 
the whole city and surrounding country, also of 
Pike’s Peak and a most brilliant sunset, all of which 
was greatly enjoyed. And in some delightful rides 
afforded by a kind friend I was enabled to form some 
idea of the rapid growth of the city, its many educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. Among these are 
Jarvis and Wolf Halls for boys and girls respectively, 
boarding and day schools under the care of Episco- 
palians,—very commodious buildings. It is aston- 
ishing to see houses going up everywhere, many of 
them very costly and showing a great variety of ar- 
chitectural skill. The cellars are just being dug for 
many, and when I expressed surprise at this, the re- 
ply was, that winter is the building season. They 
do not have the changes we are subject to in the 
East, freezing and thawing, and ,the air is so dry 
that they have no fear of moving into newly plas- 
tered houses. 

I parted with my relatives and friends in Denver 
on the 25th, coming to Colorado Springs. It seemed 
strange to see creek beds empty. Cherry Creek has 
very little water at present, yet I am told it is some- 
times a violent, wide-spreading stream. I enjoyed the 
mountains all the way; a light covering of snow 
had fallen that morning and partly whitened them. 
There were rocks or “spurs” on either side, with a 
valley between, some of it very rough after passing 
Sedalia. Many parts of it and the spurs are covered 
with a small growth of spruce and pine, and some of 
them had a flat mesa-like appearance. One, “ Castle 
Rock,” at a station of the same name, looked as if 
capped with an immense square stone before a nearer 
approach ; but afterward I saw others which looked 
quite as much like a castle. It seemed a cause of in- 
quiry why the solid, masonery-like structures should 
be at the summit, but doubtless the underpinning, 
though hidden from view, was as firm as the apex. 
The sides of these ranges often looked,—at least in 
the distance,—like loose earth and stone, which 
made the castle summits appear all the morestrange. 
Some of the structures looked like a continued solid 
wall, built for protection. It is truly wonderful to 
conjecture just the forces which combined to form 
them. We passed Palmer Lake, with a little town 
by that name. It isa clear, beautiful body of water, 
named for William J. Palmer. A station called 
“Monument” led to the query, Why? when I was 
shown an upright shaft of stone 175 feet bigh by that 
name, standing at the base of a mountain. A little 
farther on was a still larger one. 

Reached Colorada Springs, at 4.30 p. m., with the 
mountains still nearer to view, and was delighted to 
be met by E. McAllister, Henry’s wife, and taken to 
their home; also very unexpectedly, our neice and 
her husband Phebe and Carl Fogh, whom I was to 
visit at Pueblo,—but business being ended there, they 
concluded this was a more attractive place. They 
spent the evening with me. Next morning bright 
and lovely we took a ride to Manitou, with a view of 
Pike’s Peak all the way. Passing over the mesa or 
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table land, I saw the Yucca plant in great abundance, 
bearing in its season beautiful blossoms, white and 
pink bells. It is used by the Indians for soap. Also 
the Mexican poppy, which bears a very large white 
flower. We passed through the “ lodge” to the fine 
residence of Wm. J. Palmer, “ Glen Eyrie.” He and 
his family are now in Europe, but we had a very 
pleasant call with his wife’s mother and sisters. We 
saw in one room a mantle built of solid lava rock, 
with deep fire place, and the whole room, walls and 
ceilings, of red cedar from the place. After looking 
through the green-house, which has a great variety 
of rare plants, we found in the stables a pet elk, who 
would not even rise at our approach, until tempted 
by a wild-cherry branch. The place here is all closed 
in by mountains, and leaving we soon came to the 
“Gates” leading to the “ Garden of the Gods.”’ These 
rocks are of different colors—red, gray, green, and 
white. Towering high above us, we saw an eagle’s 
nest on the side of one of the mountains. It was in- 
teresting to decipher the figures our guide named as 
represented by different formations of rock, “ Irish- 
man’s Face,” “Mountain Rat,” “Lion’s Head,” “Kiss- 
ing Camels,” “ Seal facing the Bear,” “ Turtie,” “ Bull- 
frog,” “‘ Pulpit and Altar,” “ Baker’s Shop,” “ Egyp- 
tian Mummy,” “ Eagle ready to fly,” “Ant Eater,” 
“ Porcupine,” “ Mushroom Park,” “ Siamese Twins,” 
“ Saratoga Trunks,” tiers of casks and many others; 
—we could mostly find some resemblance. Some 
monuments with flat stones piled high resembled 
plates. We came to “ Balance Rock,” of great size, 
We saw 


looking as though it would tumble upon us. 
a deer’s head and antlers impressed on the side of a 
rock ; the different formations truly seem wonderful. 
At Manitou, most of the hotels are closed. We visited | 
the sulphur and soda springs, tasting the latter, which 


was very strong. A Sanitarium is located here. 
Rainbow Falls on Fountain Creek, alighted and 
walked close to them, as they rushed down between 
the mountains, which rose very high above us. The 
sun was not in position to give its bright hues to the 
falling cascade. Still we ascended, higher and higher, 
seeing Castle Peaks, and approaching Manitou Grand 
Caverns through the famed Ute Pass, entered the dark 
chambers, lighted by lamps,following our guide Indian 
file to the vestibule or rotunda, from which there 
are three hall-ways leading to different departments, 
Stalactites and stalagmites grace the ceilings and 
floors. The Grant Monument isin the vestibule, most 
of the stones containing the names of their contrib- 
utors. We pass into the “ Opera House,” its ceilings 50 
to 60 feet high, and thence to “ Concert Hall,” where 
the “Grand Organ” is situated. The keys are com- 
posed of musical stalactites, and give forth sweet 
sounds‘one of our guides being the performer. We pass 
through different departments until we come to the 
“ bridal chamber,” which is the most beautiful of all. 


Stalactites are still forming here, the tiny drops | 


trembling on their tips. This is the only damp cham- 
ber. To those of us who had never seen Mammoth 
Cave or Luray, it was a novel and interesting sight. 
We were glad however to come out into the pure 
mountain air, and enjoy the far more majestic grand- 
eur of the everlasting hills. We saw the cars on the 


Saw | 











Colorado and Midland Railroad entering the great 
tunnels far below us. It is a wonderful road showing 
the inventive power of man, and his energy to over- 
come great obstacles. There is a succession of tun- 
nels on this road. 

We returned through Colorado City, after a five 
hours’ most enjoyable ride. In the afternoon I 
made a visit to Wm.S. Jackson’s, the former home 
of “H.H.,” a very pleasant place, and saw the table 
where she sat to write with inspired pen so much 
that has contributed to our enjoyment. On Seventh- 
day morning took a ride to Cheyenne Mountain 
over the toll road. It was a most charming scene, as 
we ascended the great height and looked back over 
the country for many miles, (our driver said over 
sixty). Colorado City and Colorado Springs ap- 
peared in the valley far below us, their buildings 
looking like white stones strewn over the ground. 
We could see in the distance the “Gateway to the 
Garden of the Gods.” Great boulders capped the 
summits of the peaks; high and jagged they tow- 
ered above us; and, as we climed the narrow ledge 
road, close to great precipices, we came on a level 
with the peaks which had seemed so high, yet still 
looking to those far above us. The spruce, pine, 
and balsam trees were very fine as we came close to 
their very tops, some of them very tall, though seen 
from the valley we had thought them only bushes. 
The sight almost made one dizzy, as though riding 
far above the lower world. Circle after circle we 
made around the mountains, seeing the winding 
stairway beneath us. O, the grandeur of the scene! 
The everlasting hills seemed to close in upon us, 

Then we alighted in the stillness, going down a 
little descent to the memorable grave of “ H. H.,” on 
the mountain side. They call it Pine Hill Forest. A 
monument of stones marks the place, piled high, 
placed there by appreciative friends and visitors, 
many having the donors’ names written on them. 
Not asound was heard, not even the song of bird or 
chirping insect. How solemn it seemed! It is said 
she used to write in this retired height. Surely, the 
surrounding influences were inspiring. 

We parted with our guide here, who was to meet 
us after traveling a long way back to the mouth of 
South Cheyenne Cajion, but unintentionally he mis- 
led us as to the distance we had to walk, which was 
greater than our strength. We descended narrow 
slippery paths on the edge of deep ravines, hearing 
in the distance the gentle sound of falling water, 
growing clearer to the ear, until we came in sight of 
the Seven Falls, first going out upon a projecting pier 
built far above the beautiful sheet of water which 
falls from ledge to ledge over the mountain. It was 
a grand scene; but the slight wooden stairs erected 
on one side of the Falls, 367 steps in all, which must 
be descended after winding around to the head of 
the Falls, was indeed quite an undertaking. How- 
ever it did not seem so difficult as appearances indi- 
cated, and looking up from the foot, we had a grand 
view of the Falls. Had it not been for the long de- 
ferred hope of seeing our carriage, the walk through 
South Cheyenne Cafion would have been a most 
charming experience, but it seemed quite two 
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miles,—though they say it is not that far. The path 
was well defined, the creek running by one side, but 
the way seemed interminable, and at every fresh an- 
ticipation of an opening view, and the comfort of a 
conveyance the walls around seemed to grow solid, 
as though we had come to the end and certainly 
could find no egress. We passed through the nar- 
row path between the “Walls of Hercules,’’ which 
rose very high above us, seeming like a mountain 
cleft in two. A cold blast of wind met us here, for 
the morning was quite cool and windy,—a crust of 
ice to be seen in wnany places. This was perhaps the 
grandest sight of all we had beheld, and when once 
we emerged from the great cafion and found our 
coachman waiting, if only we could bave driven over 
the ground to emphasize the grandeur, free from 
anxiety and fatigue, it would bave been a great pleas- 
ure. We did not pursue any other marvellous ways, 
but bent our course homeward, where he arrived 
about noon, after a four hours’ journey,—glad to rest 
with my kind friends, the McAllisters, from whom 
I parted in the evening to come to Dr. Solly’s (whose 
wife Elizabeth is the daughter of Thomas and Mar- 
tha Mellor) to spend the remainder of my stay at 
Colorado Springs. They have a delightful home, with 
an uninterrupted view of the mountains. I met here 
Dillwyn Parrish, (son of William) whose home is 
now in England, also James, son of Dr. Isaac Parrish 
of New York. Thomas, son of Edward, lives in Col- 
orado Springs. Charles B. Lamborn, whose family 
is now in Italy, called with them. I spent First- 
day quietly resting,—sat in the porch and enjoyed the 
superb mountain scenery. Called to see Edward 
Ferris and family, who have resided here for several 
years. He and his daughter go East ina few days 
to visit relatives and friends. Very few who come 
here ever incline to return East to live. They enjoy 
the climate so much,—able to sit outdoors many days 
in winter, in the warm sun rays. There is so great a 
variation of temperature in the shade and in the sun- 


light. L. 8. P. 
Colorado Springs, 10th mo. 29. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA Y. M. ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual meeting of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting Association of First-day Schools was held at 
15th and Race streets, on Seventh-day last, the 3d 
instant. There was a large attendance, many inter- 
ested Friends being present from different sections. 
8. Raymond Roberts and Clara B. Miller acted as 
Clerks. Reports from all the Unions, eight in num- 
ber, (there are none in Southern, Caln, or Fishing 
Creek), were read, and their contents generally re- 
garded as satisfactory and encouraging. There were 
also reports from the schools at Sadsbury, Pa., (Caln), 
and Rancocas, N.J. Delegates had been appointed 
to the number of 114, of whom 89 were present, and 
the absence of 4 wasexplained. There were some re- 
marks upon the number of absentees. 

A proposition sent up by Abington Union, sug- 
gesting the preparation of a blank form, to be sup- 
plied to all the schools, upon which they may report 
their numbers, etc., to the monthly meetings within 





whose limits they are, was discussed and generally 
approved, but was referred to the executive commit- 
tee with power to act. It was explained that the ob- 
ject o the proposed form was to secure a statistical 
statement of a systematic and uniform character, so 

hat an orderly summary of the whole might be 
made, and it was remarked that heretofore the lack 
of uniformity and completeness has made it impossi- 
ble for the clerks of the yearly meeting to compile a 
summary. 

S. Raymond Roberts, who had acceptably served 
the Association for some years as one of its clerks, 
desired to be released, it being very difficult for him 
to leave his business engagements. Lewis V. Smed- 
ley and Clara B. Miller were appointed clerks, and 
Comly 8. Lobb, Treasurer. 

At the afternoon session, Abby D. Munro, princi- 
pal of the school for colored children at Mt. Pleasant, 
8. C., being present, she was asked to explain to the 
meeting some features of the Sabbath School and 
other work among the Southern colored people. 
She suggested the advantage which might accrue to 
the Friends’ First-day Schools by having their classes 
adopt some object of charitable help,—as to give so 
much per month toward the education or the main- 
tenance of a colored child. She particularly de- 
scribed an orphanage which she has individually 
cared for, at Mt. Pleasant. Its origin grew out of the 
fact of five destitute children being thrown upon her 
care and there being no public provision in the State 
of a “Home” or other institution, she felt that the 
duty of keeping them was imposed upon her. She 
had had altogether forty children in her orphanage, 
of whom 16 remain. She mulea very interesting 
address, and was listened to with much attention, 
additional questions being asked at the close, by 
some of those present. 


THE VALUE OF THE LESSON LEAVES. 

[The following essay was prepared by Edwin R. Buf- 
fington, and read to Nottingham Union, and therefrom was 
forwarded to Baltimore Yearly Meeting F. D. S. Confer- 
ence, held Tenth month 29th, 1888.] 

The question for which an answer is requested, 
reads, “ Do the Lesson Leaves, as at present prepared, 
meet the needs of our First-day schools ?” This admits 
of being viewed from somewhat different stand points. 
If they are allowed to fill the sphere for which they 
were intended, I would answer most emphatieally, 
they do; but like many other valuable aids, if not 
judiciously used, they may be the means of defeating 
their own intent and purpose. If the man with his 
sickle in his field of grain, one hundred years ago, 
had been asked if that instrument was adapted to 
the purpose intended, he most likely would have an- 
swered, “ Yes,—if you work hard enough yourself; ” 
but if asked if anything could be invented that 
would lessen individual labor, he would have said, 
“TI do not know; possibly there might.” This is my 
position in reference to the “ Lesson Leaves; ” they 
are valuable aids in the performance of good work, 
but possibly there might be something devised that 
would make it easier for the teacher. I hold that 
First-day school teaching if confined to the text- 
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book, (it matters not how good that text-book may 
be,) falls short of its highest good. There must be 
some immediate inspiration on the part of the 
teacher, if life is infused into the lesson. One of the 
objects of religious teaching is to encourage the 
young mind to think ; to enable teachers to do this 
they must first think themselves; hence those who 
do not thus endeavor to enter into the spirit of the 
lesson, but console themselves with the idea that 
they will have the Lesson Leaf when First-day comes 
around, and all the questions necessary will be 
printed there, will find no profit for themselves and 
fail to impart any to their pupils. 

In our preparation for the weekly work we often 
need some data, some subject and suggestion upon it ; 
this, and this only, is the sphere of the Lesson Leaf 
as I understand it, and for this end I find them use- 
ful, and would think it very difficult to get along 
without them. 

True religion is the same in all parts of the world 
and in all ages of the world’s history, but teaching 
and leadership have differed widely in their adapta- 
tion to the various conditions of the people ; outward 
teachings and surroundings to an outward conceiving 
people prevailed throughout the Jewish era. A his- 
tory of their wanderings and religious observances 
has been the object of the Lesson Leaf for the last 
quarter. I found them both interesting and profitable 
in giving us an insight into the thought prevailing 
with those who preceded us, and as we are in a great 
measure in thought and deed the children of our 
predecessors, it remains for the teacher to draw the 
connection there exists between this incipient 
thought and the popular sentiment prevailing to-day, 
and as Friends, show wherein spiritual conception of 
religion transcends all others. I have seen in print 
the idea advanced that we need something to teach 
Friends’ principles more than was to be found in the 
Lesson Leaf as at present prepared ; this may be true 
from one standpoint. As to myself, I have never yet 
met with a lesson that did not open a field for that 
purpose, and if we do not impress upon the minds of 
the class their superiority over that outward religion 
of which the “ leaf” gives us a history, the object and 
intent of ‘heir preparation has been defeated. 

In conclusion I would say get away as far as pos- 
sible from the Lesson Leaf; in your teaching use it 
only as a reminder; if this is done it will meet the 
needs of our schools, if this cannot be done, then 
something else, 1 know not what, might be an im- 
provement. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING AT BALTIMORE. 
Tue Youths’ Meeting, at Baltimore, held on First- 
day, the 28th ult., was one of deep interest, the 
house being completely filled with the bright faces 
of the young and their friends. The reverent sol- 
emnity that spread over the meeting at the opening, 
upon the reading of the well known poem “Prayer is 
the soul’s sincere desire,” etc., was most impressive. 
The responses by the representatives appointed, two 
from each school in the Yearly Meeting, were excel- 
lent, and the entire exercises, consisting of the re- 
sponsive reading of the 19th Psalm, the concert 
reading of “ The Blessings,” and the closing address 
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by Jonathan K. Taylor were all very satisfactory and 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE CHILD AND THE MOTHER. 
Let me relate an incident which I recently witnessed. 
A little girl was running to her mother, her face all 
full of the smiles of happiness. She opened out her 
hand to show some little trifle she had just received ; 
the mother turning around, met her little one, not 
with the welcome smile, but with a dark frown ex- 
tended her own hand and demanded, and of course 
obtained, what the little girl had, and stowed itaway 
within her own pocket. It wasa study of human 
character to witness this, but all the while my own 
heart was pained to see how quickly the bright face, 
and the heart beneath, were so ruthlessly robbed of 
innocent joy. 

The query comes up—“why teach the law of 
Christ, and practice the law of Moses?” If God is 
love, as we so often say he is, why do we still go 
back to the old dispensation for authority when we 
admit that we have a better and higher one in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in all the other teachings 
of Jesus? Oh! I fear that we are not the Christians 
that we claim to be, or that we are yet much farther 
from the millenium than we think. 

This gives me opportunity to say that I firmly be- 
lieve that injudicious parents are often directly respon- 
sible for the deceitfulness of character growing up 
within their own offspring ; because of the harshness 
towards their little ones, they drive confiding child- 
hood away from the God-given love of father and 
mother, and thus encourage hate, revenge, ill-will, 
and finally, a habit of hiding things from the very 
ones they should feel most free to go to at all times. 
And this through fear of a reprimand when they did 
not know they were doinga wrong. Oh! parents, 
if you but realized, that when a child has come to 
fear you, that you were loosing the strongest cord 
that binds your child to you, that of God’s own love, 
you would strive to change your system. We may 
be firm, but let us always guide through love. 

m2. WW. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

-——The Lecture Course will open on the 30th inst., 
with a very attractive lecture entitled “Acres of Dia- 
monds,” by Russell C. Conwell, of Philadelphia. 
(For a full programme of the course as arranged, see 
the advertising columns.) 

—Dr. C. Herschell Hoyl, Professor of Physics and 
of Electrical Engineering, had resigned, to devote all 
of his time to perfecting and introducing upon the 
railroads of the country, his new and highly valua- 
ble invention of an illuminated semaphone. His 
resignation takes effect as soon as his successor can 
be appointed. Applications for the position should 
be addressed to the President. (A Friend preferred.) 

—The Alumni and other friends of the College 
will be rejoiced to learn that it was decided at the 
meeting of the Managers on the 2nd inst., to admit 
only two classes (lst and 2nd) to the Preparatory 
School, after the present year. 
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—The annual report of the President, including 
the reports of the Heads of the various departments, 
was presented at the last meeting of the Managers. 
It is the most encouraging report ever presented in 
the history of the College. 

Swarthmore completes with the present year her 
second decade. 


—Daniel Underhill, of the Board of Managers, at- 
tended the meeting on First-day, the 4th inst. 


—A new Department—called “The Department 
of Art and of Mechanical Draughting ”—was created 
at the meeting of the Managers on the 2nd inst. 
Milton H. Bancroft was placed at the head of it. 


THE COLORED SCHOOL WORK. 

Tue Yearly Meeting (Philadelphia) Committee on 
the Education of the Colored People of the South 
had a meeting at the parlor, 15th and Race Sts., on 
the 3d instant. There were a number present. Au- 
thority was given Henry M. Laing, treasurer of the 
committee, to draw upon Mary Saunders, treasurer 
of the special funds of Women’s Branch of the 
Yearly Meeting, for the $250 given by that body, last 
Fifth month, and he was instructed to send $150 to 
the Schofield School at Aiken, and $100 to the 
Laing School at Mt. Pleasant. Abby D. Munro, 
principal of the Mt. Pleasant School, was present 
and made an interesting tatement of the work in 
her charge. George L. Maris desired to be excused 
from further service as clerk of the committee, and 
Lydia A. Schofield was appointed. 

The members of the Committee were earnestly 
desired to interest themselves, as individuals, in se- 
curing contributions from those interested in the 
colored school work,—to be forwarded to Henry M. 
Laing, treasurer, 30 N. 3d St., Philadelphia. Reports, 
showing the collection and application of funds for 
this work, during the past year, (Seventh mo. 1, 1887 
to Sixth mo. 30, 1888), were distributed among mem- 
bers of the committee, and additional copies will be 
sent out as far as possible to all interested. 


THE KING'S DAUGHTER. 
SHE wears no jewels upon hand or brow; 
No badge by which she may be known of men; 
But. tho’ she walk in plain attire now, 
She is the daughter of the King, and when 
Her Father calls her at His throne to wait 
She will be clothed as doth befit her state. 


Her Father sent her in His land to dwell. 
Giving to her a work that must be done; 

And since the King loves all His people well, 
Therefore she, too, cares for them, every one. 

Thus when she stoops to lift from want and sin 

The brighter shines her royalty therein. 


She walks erect thro’ dangers manifold, 
While many sink and fall on either hand. 
She heeds not summer's heat nor winter’s cold, 
For both are subject to the King’s command. 
She need not be afraid of anything. 
Because she is a daughter of the King. 


Even when the angel comes that men call Death— 
And name with terror—it appals not her ; 


She turns to look at him with quickened breath, 
Thinking “ It is the royal messenger ! ” 

Her heart rejoices that her Father calls 

Her back to live within the palace walls. 


For tho’ the land she dwells in is most fair, 
Set round with streams, like picture in its 
frame, 
Yet often in her heart deep longings are 
For that “ imperial palace ” whence she came; 
Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 
Because—she is a daughter of the King. 


—Rebecca P. Utter. 


BLUE as Heaven, light as air, 
All their slender stems can bear ; 


Nodding, swaying, as they float, 
Each one like a restless boat; 


One would think they’d anchored there, 
Just to wait till winds were fair. 


On their stems they tug and strain, 
Longing to be off again. 


If the wind that murmurs sweet 
Would but start the tiny fleet, 


Surely their light keels could pass 
Over,seas of meadow-grass. 


Safely they could sail and steer 
Round the islands of the air, 


Trees and bushes, growing low, 
Where the rippling wind does blow, 


Over waves of bold sunshine, 
Down the moonbeams, pale and fine. 


Sail and sail, and find the port 
Where I’ve left my willing heart; 


Bid the holder set it free, 
Or return her own to me; 


Then, by breath of flowers blown, 
Haste to tell me she’s mine own! 
—Margaret Deland,in Harper’s Magazine. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
I SORROWED that the golden day was dead, 
Its light no more the country side adorning ; 
But whilst I grieved, behold !—the East grew red 
With morning. 


I sighed that merry spring was forced to go, 
And doff the wreaths that did so well become her; 
But whilst I murmured at her absence, lo !— 
’*Twas summer. 


I mourned because the daffodils were killed 
By burning skies that scorched my early posies ; 
But while for these I pined my hands were filled 
With roses. 


Half broken-hearted I bewailed the end 
Of friendships than which none had once seemed nearer ; 
But whilst I wept I found a newer friend, 
And dearer. 


And thus I learned old pleasures are estranged, 
Only that something better may be given; 
Until at last we find this earth exchanged 
For Heaven. —Good Words, 








DUTY. 

Tue will that obeys may not have the eye of reason 
or the capacity of asking the philosophers ques- 
tions, but it can lead the reason where its eye can 
see larger horizons, and the philosopher where 
truth is so beautiful and so evident that he can- 
not ask, Why? The duty of the philosopher in 
religion is to come to a knowledge of hisown powers 
by doing his duty. The worth of the improved 
religion is found in the fact that it instructs and 
blesses all men. The common souls who have not 
the power of subtle inquiry can acquire the most 
wonderful religious knowledge by obeying what they 
know. Few can learn theology, the science of re- 
ligion, but all can learn sacred biology, the law of 
life. Every one can have a vision of the inexplica- 
ble by following that which is easily explained. No 
man can explain the kingdom of God, but by becom- 
ing a child in obedience he can enter in where, in 
the rapture, solidity, and reality of his knowledge, 
he will not ask for explanations. Through the will 
men learn truth; the saint realizes religion though 
he cannot tell it to the philosopher, as the bird can- 
not tell the flower the meaning of its song, or the 
soul with an upward look tell the selfish man how or 
whence the breeze of the Heavenly Spirit comes. 
Religion thus becomes more than culture’of heart or 
brain, more than a sense of absolute dependence. 
As water touched by fire makes steam-power, culture 
touched by duty makes religion. Culture says, 
“Study yourself, your forces, and their surrounding 
and nourishment; with Goethe, look upon every man 
as capable of teaching you what you did not know 
before; refine your passions, discover the roots of 
life, and become a creature of sympathy and power.” 
To such culture, beautiful and wise, it must be said : 
One thing thou lackest—the knowledge that comes 
from an unreserved obedience. The imperfect relig- 
ion looks at a mountain and enjoys its form and 
strength ; it is quite another thing to look from that 
mountain ; and between the religion that looks at 
truth and the religion that looks from truth, there is 
the labor of the ascent which is only achieved by 
obedience. In every man who would be possessed 
of the best religion, duty is the power to guide from 
the religion of the valley to the religion of the 
mountain. . .. . +» 

The age in whose currents we are set is full of 
questions. In one respect it is like the angels, “ it 
desires to look into.” 
many interrogation points as periods. When we 
listen to the words of men concerning the solemn 
facts of life, we sometimes reach the melancholy 
conviction that faith is dying, that there is an in- 
creasing divergence between intelligence and piety, 
that the critic is not a child in the home but a skeptic 
without. To those who wish to doubt, no word is 
sufficiently wise to be useful; but to those who 
doubt and wish to believe, the word is already 
spoken. Duty is the teacher of a reasonable and 
comforting faith. Whoever will do shall know the 
doctrine. He who solves his doubt by obeying his 


~ ‘Extract from an address before the ‘a itcheock Society of In- 
quiry, at Amherst College, by C. M. Lamson. 
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knowledge is the true seeker. We learn two truths 
by obeying one. The great question for the learner 
is, How am I related to what I know? One must 
step upon the ship which he knows to be well made 
and well commanded, or he will only learn the ocean 
from the shore. Duty completes the wisdom of the 
student. The wisdom of truth is seen when men 
obey the law of truth. The inquirer will have no 
cause to fear his own or his neighbors’ questions if the 
first question is, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 

Ignorance is the penalty that follows the viola- 
tion of duty. Robertson, whose soul was illumined 
by the dawn of the new day, calls “‘ obedience the 
organ of knowledge.” Matthew Arnold, the apostle 
of culture,in whom the ideal man was a kind of 
deity, called conduct ‘‘three-fourths of life,” and 
God “the power that works for righteousness ;” 
Kant felt that the sense of obligation was the centre 
of man, that with the stellar universe made the twin 
facts of the universe ; but the worth and largeness of 
the power of duty is felt when the Hebrew prophet 
names God “the Lord our righteousness ;” and the 
Sovereign Redeemer, in his clear, self-conscious life, 
said, “I come to do thy will,” and left as his large, 
divine, and comforting legacy to the world the 
superior wisdom, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” 

We need a better art, a better education, a better 
home, a better society, a better politics, a better re- 
ligion. All these shall come when human hearts 
are changed by the power of duty. 

“Three roots bear up dominion : knowledge, will, 
These two are strong: but stronger still the third, 
Obedience: ’tis the great tap root, which still, 

Knit round the rock of duty, is not stirred, 
Though storm and tempest spend their utmost skill.” 


JUMPING SPIDERS. 


TuHeEse spiders, jumpers, belong to the group which 
naturalists call the saltatory spiders. Some of them 
are disguised, as if for protective resemblance, with 
the costume of a hymenopterous insect, or under an 
aspect resembling that of ants. Producing only a 
small quantity of silk, they hide themselves in cracks 
in the walls or in fissures of bark in the shadow of 
the foliage,and make themselves a lodge out of a 
smooth or flossy tissue. At the laying of its eggs, the 
jumper shuts itself up in its shell. One species de- 
posits its eggs without any covering; a more careful 
species closes them in a sack with thin and almost 
diaphanous walls. Not having the faculty of spin- 
ning webs, the saltatory spiders are hunters, and 
have to fast if the weather is bad. On pleasant days 
they are to be found all around, and, having eyes all 
over the cephalic region, some of them quite small 
and others of enormous size, they can look accurately 
through all the surrounding space which they ex- 
plore slowly and with care. If a fly is in sight, the 
spider lances itself upon it with dizzy rapidity. It 
measures its distance so well that it rarely misses; 
but, if this should happen, no harm comes to it, for 
it Las fixed a thread to its starting-point, which, un- 
rolling as it leaps, prevents its striking upon the 
ground, and affords an easy road back to its position. 
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HEAT FOR HOUSES IN AUTUMN. 


Wira November’s chill days furnace fires are aglow, 
and the great stove in the cellar has begun its sea- 
son’s work. After watching sick beds in rooms 
heated by steam, by open fires, by stoves, and by 
furnace heat, I am decidedly in favor of the last, pro- 
vided sufficient moisture be added to the heated air 
before it comes into living rooms. Steam heat is too 
dry, open fires cannot keep up an even temperature 
nor warm a room in northern mid-winter, and stoves 
burn oxygen from air too rapidly without providing 
a fresh supply. In a certain house where professional 
duty led me every day of last December, there was 
not a daily variation of temperature of two degrees 
from 70 deg. F. the whole month. Plants grew lux- 
uriantly, and flowered in wide halls, and climbing 
vines converted more than one room into an ama- 
teur conservatory. The master, a man of leisure and 
scientific mind, told me that his delightful winter 
home was heated by two furnaces; that he had dis- 
carded steam after a year’s trial, and was satisfied. 
Ventilation was fully provided for, and the sick 
chamber, whence my patient soon emerged, was at- 
tractive enough, even to one who was leaving for 
summer islands of the Caribbean. 

What is essential, from a sanitary point, in heat- 
ing bouses, is to have the temperature even through- 
out. There is probably no better way of catching 
cold, of laying foundation for pneumonia or bronchi- 
tis than stepping out of a warm bed into a cold or 
cool hall. Every skin pore is open or relaxed, every 
nerve of resistance is half asleep, and the insidious 
chill that has proven forerunner to so many danger- 
ous diseases of chest and throat, sends one shivering 
back to blankets that are some time in getting 
warmed up again. While sleeping, room tempera- 
ture should be lower than the rest of the house, kept 
so by open windows, and if this suggestion is fol- 
lowed there can be no harm done by needful nightly 
wanderings. A proper range at night is 60 to 65 deg. 
F. Beside the bed of those who are given to these 
nocturnal excursions should always stand a pair of 
bedroom slippers, ready to be slipped on at short no- 
tice; for cool currents of air are always playing about 
floors, and bare ankles are exceedingly sensitive to 
small temperature variations. 

There is a change of late years in the winter heat 
of American homes. With almost universal substi- 
tution of better forms of heaters for old-time stoves, 
and better understanding of ordinary health law by 
the people, has come a cooling down of the suffocat- 
ing temperature that made our homes dry forcing- 
houses and sent our people out into wintry cold as 
about as well fitted to face it as if they were naked. 
Except in rooms where sick are, or aged persons, 
mercury should never rise above 70 deg., nor fall be 
low 65 deg. A narrow range, truly ; but within such 
strict limits lies the zone of health. 

Foreigners coming here in cold weather used to 
find our houses insupportably hot; and more than 
one visiting medical man has said to me, “ Now I see 
one of the causes at work to produce American ner- 
vousness.”— Dr. Wm. F. Hutchinson,in The American 
Magazine. 
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ABOUT BOOKS AND READING. 
Desuttory habits of study are not to be commended ; 
but Ido not advise you to pursue any systematic 
course of reading, because I am looking upon reading 
for the moment, not as an exercise but as a recrea- 
tion, and I fear lest, if it were reduced to a rigid and 
regular system, it should become a wearisome task. 
I would have you omniverous of books: devour all 
the good books that you can come across ; your life 
will certainly not last long enough to leave you time 
for the trumpery ones. 

However warmly you may admire a particular 
author, do not permit yourself to lose the conscious- 
ness of his fallibility. Do not accept as gospel what 
any man, however great, says or writes. Never make 
a blind surrender of your own judgment, either to 
the author whose writings you affect or to the society 
which for the time sets him up as an idol. There is 
a fashion in these things which is very like affecta- 
tion. Yesterday the rage was for Carlyle; to-day it 
is for Matthew Arnold or Herbert Spencer ; to-mor- 
row it may be for some as yet undiscovered literary 
planet. Do not let yourself be swept away by the 
stream. Form your own judgment on the best ma- 
terials you have, and do not hesitate modestly to ex- 
press your own preference or dislike, even if it be 
out of harmony with the popular sentiment of the 
moment. “Books area guide in youth, and an en- 
tertainment for age. They support us under soli- 
tude, and keep us from becoming a burden to our- 
selves. They help us to forget the crossness of men 
and things, compose our cares and passions, and lay 
our disappointments asleep. When we are weary of 
the living we may repair to the dead, who have 
nothing of peevishness, pride, or design in their con- 
versation.”’—Notes for Boys. 

DON’T SMOKE. 

Way not? From the fact that at Yale College an in- 
vestigation has just been made into the influence of 
tobacco on the scholarship and standing of the stu- 
dents who use it. The results are as follows: Each 
class is graded into divisions according to scholar- 
ship, the best scholars being in the first grade, and 
so on down to the fourth, where they are, in the 
slang of the campus, “ not too good” scholars, but 
“just good enough”’ to keep hanging by the eyelids. 
In the junior class it was found that only ten out of 
forty in the first division were addicted to smoking; 
eighteen out of thirty-seven in the second ; twenty 
out of twenty-seven in the third; and twenty-two 
out of twenty-six in the fourth. The proportion of 
smokers, it will be observed, increases in regular 
ratio with the falling off in scholarship. These fig- 
ures are exceedingly suggestive ; but no one who has 
paid attention to the scientific evidence of recent 
years, which establishes the deleterious influence of 
the weed, will be surprised at it. The aggregate loss 
of mental power and of its precious fruits in a na- 
tion like ours, which consumes annually two bhun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars worth of tobacco 
must be enormous. Of course we shall hear the 
usual twaddle about the Germans, the finest schol- 
ars and the greatest smokers in the world, just as we 
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have heard the strengthening properties of beer de- 
monstrated by the incessant use of it by the same 
people; but careful observation and scientific study 
of the question have proved to the satisfaction of all 
who have properly weighed the evidence, that the 
German people are great not because but in spite of 
their tobacco and beer, and that immeasurable pro- 
gress awaits them and every other nation which can 
be persuaded to give up these vices.—Selected. 


THereE isastate of heart which makes truth credi- 
ble the moment itis uttered. It iscredible to some 
men because of what they are. Love is credible toa 
loving heart ; purity is credible to a pure mind ; life 
is credible to a spirit in which life 
strongly: it is incredible to other men. Because of 
that, such men believe. It is of such astate—a state 
of love and hope, which makes the divine truth 
credible and natural at once—that Jesus speaks, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.”—F. W. Roberison. 


ever beats 


Ir is of no advantage to 4 man to know much, un- 
less he lives according to what he knows. For knowl- 
edge has no other end than goodness ; and he who is 
made good [that is, pure and unselfish in his charac- 
ter] is in possession of a far richer treasure than he 
whose knowledge is the most extensive, and yet is 
destitute of goodness; for what the latter is seeking 
by his great acquirements the former already pos- 
sesses.—Selected. 


Let us remember that in our best achievements 
lie hid the seeds of danger, and beware lest the de- 
thronement of Custom to make place for Right should 
displace along with it that principle of Reverence 
which bestows a discipline absolutely invaluable in 
the formation of character.— Wm. E. Gladstone. 


Wuat one gets for nothing is the least value of 
anything. What one earns—is all value—Ezchange. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Association for the Advancement of Women, of 
which Julia Ward Howe is president, will hold its Six- 
teenth Congress in Detroit, Mich., on the 14th, 15th, and 
16th of this (Eleventh) month. There will be executive 
sessions at 10 a. m., and public sessions at 2.30 p. m., each 


day. A number of subjects, including Dress, Manual 
Training for Girls, Organization among Women, Legal As- 
pects of the Temperance Question, and Social Purity, are 
announced for discussion. 

—Herr W. Meissel, second officer of the North German 
Lloyd steamer “ Werra,” has devised a means of calming 
the sea by the use of oil, from on board a vessel, over a 
greater distance than has hitherto been possible. He em- 
ploys rockets filled with oil, which are shot off in such a 
way that the oil itself is made to fall like rain on the 
troubled waters, and smooth a path for the vessel. The 
rocket consists of an oil-cylinder of tin, together with a 
chamber filled with gunpowder. Experiments with the 
invention have been very satisfactory, demonstrating the 
practicability of calming a surface from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand square feet in extent. The inventor in- 
tends to extend his idea, and prepare oil-bombs on the 
same principle.—Pupular Science News. 





—A part of the results of the work of the United States 
Commission to observe the latest transit of Venus have 
been made public by Prof. William Harkness, That gen- 
tleman read, not long since, a paper describing the labors 
of the Commission, the instruments used, and the numér- 
ous photographs obtained. A few of the calculations made 
are as follows: the sun’s distance from the earth, 92,521,000 
miles; the moon’s distance from the earth, 238,852.4 
miles ; the moon’s mass in proportion to that of the earth, 
as 1 to 81,519; the velocity of light, 186,298.4 miles per 
second.— The American. 2 


—Florence Nightingale, on the verge of her threescore 
and ten years, has become a confirmed invalid. 

—Effie A. Southworth, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and of Bryn Mawr College, is assistant botanist 


to the botanist of the United States Agricultural Bureau, 
Washington. 


--According to the census of 1880-1, the last one taken, 
there were at that time 20,980,626 widows in India, of 
whom 669,000 were under 19 years of age, and 278,900 
under 14 years. According to the native custom, none of 
these widows are at liberty to marry again. The same 
census gave the total female population as 99,700,000, and 
of these only 200,000 were able to read. 


—No one can definitely predict what changes in the 
international trade channels will follow the successful 
opening of a canal at the Isthmus of Panama, or on the 
Nicaraguan route. The most general effect, perhaps, would 
be a reversal of the direction of the time-honored flow of 
trade between Asia and Europe. Hitherto the products of 
Asia have moved westward; and the products of Europe 
have been carried eastward,—first by the Cape route; 
later, through the Suez Canal. On the opening of Panama 
canal, only slow and heavy freights would take the Suez 
route for India and China; other vessels would prefer the 
Atlantic and Pacific route on account of the uniformly 
favorable winds, and other conditions favorable to quick 
passage.— The American. 


—When Europeans first visited New Zealand, they 
found in the native Maoris the most finely developed and 
powerful men of any of the tribes inhabiting the islands 
of the Pacific. Since the introduction of tobacco, for 
which the Maoris developed a passionate liking, they have 
from this cause alone, it is said, become decimated in num- 
bers, and at the same time reduced in stature and in phys- 
ical well-being so as to be an altogether inferior type of 
men.—C. W. Lyman in Medical Journal. 


—One of the grandest gifts ever bestowed upon the colored 
race is the million of dollars given by Mr. Daniel Hand, of 
Connecticut, for the education of young men of color in 
the South. The money is to be expended under the direc 
tion of the American Missionary Association, which is the 
organ of the Orthodox Congregationalists; and it is esti- 
mated that it will suffice to educate five hundred young 
men a year to take their places as the ministers, the law- 
yers, and the physicians of the emancipated people of the 
South. As the religious body in question already has in 
the South educational machinery which will only need 
some enlargement, no part of the million need be spent in 
creating new plant, but all of it in doing the direct work 
of education and support. The Congregationalists are ex- 
cellent trustees for the gift, as from the first they have set 
their face against the isolation of the colored race by race 
distinctions. 

Mr. Hand spent a good part of his life in the South, 
and owed the preservation of his fortune to the faithful- 
ness of a confidential clerk who took charge of his affairs 
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” number of cases 4,316, and deaths 366. 


when the outbreak of the Rebellion drove him to the 
North. It is as the expression of his gratitude for this, 
and his interest in the South that he makes this great gift 
which will be welcomed, we are sure, by all the best men 
of the South.——The American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue yellow fever report from Jacksonville, on the 5th 
inst., showed 39 new cases and 2 deaths, making whole 


EARLY on First-day morning, the 4th inst., Monticello 
Seminary, at Godfrey, Ill., was entirely destroyed by fire. 
All the inmates, including about one hundred (female) 
students, got out safely. The building was of stone, five 
stories high, built in 1845, and the loss is placed at $200,- 
000. 

ON the 30th ultimo, the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, Lord Sackville, was notified by the U. S. Government 
that his further official presence here was not agreeable, 
on account of his letter to a person in California, indicat- 
ing how the latter should vote. This episode has caused 
some displeasure in England, but it is conceded that the 
letter was a breach of diplomatic propriety. 





Ir has been generally feared that Stanley, the explorer, 
had been killed in the interior of Africa, bunt news of his 
movements as late as a year ago, has now been received at 
Zanzibar, on the coast, and there is a somewhat more 
cheerful feeling in regard to him. A part of his expedi- 
tion was seen at the end of November, 1887, by Arabs 
trading between lakes Victoria Nyanza, Nzige, and Ta- 
bora, The expedition had suffered greatly on the march. 
Forty were drowned crossing a great river flowing east 
and west, and one white man died. Stanley was obliged 
to fight some tribes that refused to supply him with pro- 
visions. The Arabs estimate the total strength of the ex- 
pedition, after all loses, at 2,500 men. The health of Stan- 
ley was good. 

THE steam whaler Brasher has arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from the Arctic Ocean. She reports that the thir- 
teen whalers with crews of about 500 men, which were 
caught in the ice pack the last of September, are safe. | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
hort weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoYaL BakING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. | 
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On October 2d, after the vessels had been imprisoned nine 
days, a gale sprung up and the ice began to break. The 
whaling captains took the first opportunity to release 
their vessels, and in a day or two all were Safely out of 
the ice and on their way to the whaling rendezvous. 


AN explosion of the boiler of a steam threshing ma- 
chine, near Reading, Pa., killed five men and injured sev- 


eral others on the 2nd inst. The force of the explosion 
was felt for several miles. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
School Union proposes to hold a Conference at Byberry at 
the close of their morning meeting, on First-day, the 18th 
of the present month. Friends are invited to attend. 

CHARLES Bonn, Clerk. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at “Friends’ Home 
for Children,” 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First- 
day afternoon, the 11th inst., at 3 o’clock. 

Ministering Friends, and all interested in uplifting 
humanity, are cordially invited to attend. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 


case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $390,000 SURPLUs $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 
Successors TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 
Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 
11g South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
ISAAC FORSYTHE. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestnuret 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORT GAGE | 
TRUST COMPANY, 
518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital and Surplus, - $1,175,000. 


Assets, . 3,333,534. 

The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of First 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 


the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 


of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


mortgage. The security is ample. 
ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA LIRECTORS 


Wa. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
S. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
Rn. W. Caay, 


Wa. P. BEMENT, 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, 


R. L, 
E. _ AUSTIN, Manager. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


2G WM. HEACOCK, aigeie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


| CAPITAL, . . 
| SURPLUS anp U NDIV IDED PROFITS, 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


$2,000,000 00 
115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


fecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $200, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
Interest oripene payable semi-annually at our offices or througl. 
any Bank 


MUNICIP. AL ‘BOKDA AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee © Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 

46, y Mortgages a. aggrege ting #4, 768 818 
6.9 in fore 6,358,162 
9, 3 paid, - 5, ‘410, 656 

Interest paid aggregating - - 3,345,495 

Total paid to investors - - 8,756,151 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department por oe oer Seno 
Full information fa 


J.B.WATKINS LAND wor TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KA AS ; or 
New York Mang'r, Scnay’ ercansen. 319 Broadway. 


The use of the meneenmens AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


| very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
| and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
sae When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisoment in this vaper.“@a 


QUEEN $C 0.s2tccrars 


ment. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
38 ParRK Row, New YORE. 


703 WALNUT StT., PHILA’DA. 





